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vy ‘the purchase now of 
sound, economical 
Mill Mutual Insurance 
is an excellent plan for 
post-war protection 





ILL MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 











Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co..................-. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co................ Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co........... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association................ Alton, Hl. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Co... . . Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........... Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co................. Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............ Lansing, Mich. 4 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co............... Des Moines, Ia. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 


A Service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 





INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 
GUtC£E 





Gale & Stone, Boston — Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia — Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Agency, Inc., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha — Associated Mutuals, Inc., 





Atlanta, Ga. — Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City — 
Martin Agency, Seattle. 


















































































NELLIS P. PARKINSON 


Acting Director of Insurance 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 


CTING Director Parkinson entered the Illinois Insurance Department in 1941 

as assistant director, later becoming chief deputy. He is a native of Illinois, 
has been a resident of Decatur for nearly 35 years and for 17 years prior to 
associating himself with the Department, represented the Mutual Benefit Life in 
that city. A scholarly gentleman with a judicial mind and engaging personality, 
he brings to his present position a wealth of experience both in and out of the 
mameence business, which promises much to the industry and the insurance-buying 
public. 
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NEXT MONTH 


We expect to run an exceptionally 
interesting article on Accounting Data 
in Loss Adjustment by Maurice H. 
Stans, CPA of Chicago. We will con- 
tinue the “BROAD COVERAGE" feat- 
ure with another short article on some 
phase of inland marine or aircraft insur- 
ance. Meantime we hope you may once 


again BUY WAR BONDS. 
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BEGINNING A NEW INSURANCE ERA 


Even the most casual observer at 
the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners in June could not fail to be 
impressed with a sense of impending 
change in the insurance picture. The 
convention itself seemed changed. 
The air was charged with expectancy. 
A feeling was prevalent that the 
famous insurance decision had forced 
the hand of, the Commissioners to a 
point where endorsement of the 
Bailey bill was certain because no 
other alternative was before it. Yet 
the Commissioners were not seized 
with panic. The decision had not 
rushed them off their feet. They func- 
tioned with care and deliberation and 
made it plain that they were resolved 
to take enough time to consider the 
situation from all angles. 

In some quarters there was much 
criticism that the meeting had accom- 
plished nothing specific in the way of 
meeting the challenge of the occasion. 
That criticism, however, came mainly 
from those who saw only one answer. 
The Commissioners, however, felt 
that this was not an answer, and 
would not even accept it as a stop-gap. 

The Bailey bill never had appealed 
to the convention as an adequate 
means of dealing with the question 
of states’ rights in the supervision of 
insurance versus federal regulation. 
Upon a re-examination of the situa- 
tion the bill seemed to appeal even 
less, particularly in the light of recent 
developments in Washington. 

If there was, as some believe, a 
threatened invasion on the part of 
federal bureaucracy to overturn the 
long-established governing principles 
of insurance regulation, the counter- 
attack was correctly judged to require 
more than what the Bailey bill had 
to offer. If the federal activity was 
not an attack on insurance regulation 
and actually turned out to be as repre- 
sented, an effort to protect the public 
from the effects of unwholesome 
monopolistic practices, the Commis- 
sioners might have placed themselves 
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in a vulnerable position by support- 
ing the Bailey bill. Whatever the mo- 
tive underlying the prosecution in the 
Atlanta case may be, the Insurance 
Commissioners could not’ consider 
any other alternative than a broad, 
statesmanlike approach backed up by 
an inclusive plan and generalship of 
the highest order. The Commission- 
ers are obligated to preserve sound 
supervision by preventing the possi- 
bility of chaotic conditions which 
might result from conflicting and 
overlapping regulations. Their guid- 
ing light is, and always must be the 
public interest, not that of any par- 
ticular company, or group. The exist- 
ence of these facts led to their wise 
course of action which was decisive 
and definite. 

They reasoned (correctly, as events 
in Washington shaped up) that an 
interval of at least sixty days would 
elapse during which plans could be 
safely matured and information from 
wide-spread sources could be asked 
for and gathered. The public could 
be heard from. Views of legislators 
could be learned. Then all these as- 
sembled items could be implemented 
by the newly-found interest of the 
several segments of the insurance 
business in getting together. Out of 
this, the commissioners expect that a 
constructive program will emerge and 
that all factions, in and out of Con- 
gress, will contribute to a long-time 
solution which will be in the public 
interest. 

The foresight of the members of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners is being abun- 
dantly justified by subsequent devel- 
opments. If previously there had been 
some who were too reactionary, or 
too cocksure of the outcome, to co- 
operate in furnishing information, 
and in altering their policy of oppos- 
ing sound regulation in the various 
States, they seemed to be coming 
around to a better viewpoint. If there 
were some who believed that certain 
legislators and government officials 
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were adamant and stubborn and bent 
on destruction of private insurance, 
the events of the past few weeks 
probably will place a different light on 
the picture. 

Out of the mass of confusion there 
is rapidly shaping up an outline of the 





m. Listen to Senator O’Mahoney, 
imself, who has been regarded as 

bitious to exterminate private in- 
surance enterprise: 


ere among the recommendations 
..E.C_) is there to be found any sug- 
eshom of doing away with State regula- 
: e. Any statements to that 
be current are based upon 
inderstanding, if not mis- 
epresentation, of what I have personally 
san¢d om a great number of occasions.” 


Senator Hatch, likewise, has de- 
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it is mot my view, and, so far as I know, 
etl »f any member of the Sen- 
seek the creation of any federal 
: he regular control of the busi- 
: nee. The Senate Committee 
teavor to frame a measure which 
mtinue the regulation of insurance 
States but will not forfeit the right 
ngress to prohibit vicious and 
ctices on the part of any business, 
therwise.” 
most illuminating 
m the part of Senator Fer- 
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s pomt—that, as much as possible, regu- 
tion ild be by the States. 
wever, there may be some vicious 
growing out of rating, which is 
ed, at least by some insurance com- 
es, to be essential, that could not be 
uitted under federal law. We do, how- 
ud that for many years the States 
i charge of the insurance business, 
i I for one want to say that I think 
ny of the States have done a very poor 
f regulating insurance. I think that if 
ing else comes out of the hearings be- 
re our committee, we may awaken in the 
in some insurance commissioners 
and the people back home that they ought 
spend more time and effort in making 
les and regulations which will eliminate 
, vicious practices from the insurance 
usiness. Some of them have taken it for 
granted that if they have an insurance 
commissioner, the business is properly 
regulated. I think that we here in Con- 
gress ought not only to encourage, State 
regulating this particular business, but 
ther business as well, because I helieve 
that if regulation is needed it is better 
that it be done by those who are close to 
the people at home rather than bureaus in 
Washington.” 


And the veritable prosecutor, At- 
torney General Biddle, adds an en- 
couraging note to the chorus: 

“The Department of Justice does not 
propose to make any campaign against 
insurance companies at this time. In fact, 
I can assure this subcommittee that I have 
not been asked, nor has anybody in the 
Department of Justice considered taking 
any action against any insurance company 
or group of insurance companies until the 
States have had an opportunity to consider 
to what extent they may wish to amend 
their laws or until the Congress of the 
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United States has had a full opportunity 
of considering whether Congress wishes 
to amend a federal statute—I do not at 
this time under present facts favor federal 
control of insurance companies. I think 
State control is far more appropriate.” 

To clinch the matter, in case any- 
one may have worried about a change 
in the national administration, this 
is what the 1944 Republican platform 
says: 

“For the protection of the public and 
for the security of millions of holders ot 
policies of insurance in mutual and private 
companies, we insist upon strict and ex- 
clusive regulation and supervision of the 
insurance business by the several States 
where local conditions are best known and 
where local needs can best be met.” 

With this setup it would seem in- 
conceivably stupid if the high com- 
mand in the insurance business failed 
to follow the leadership of the Insur- 
ance Commissioners in taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to bring about 
a constructive solution to a vexing 
problem. Yes, the Insurance Commis- 
sioners have been definite enough— 
as definite as any group could pos- 
sibly be, in view of the situation and 
the conditions with which they were 
confronted. It is now up to the busi- 
ness itself to be equally definite and 
cooperative. A business which is the 
means of bringing about the coopera- 
tion of millions of individuals for the 
purpose of their individual security 
should be, in turn, capable of assuring 
its own security through intelligent 
cooperative action. 

The Supreme Court decision as it 
stands definitely marks the end of an 
insurance era. The new era can start 
auspiciously if the business is intelli- 
gent enough to follow the lead taken 
by the Commissioners in this crisis. 





TRUTH IN RESEARCH 


Readers will find on another page 
an article on “Research,” by Profes- 
sor E. Wright Hoffman of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. This is not 
distinctly an insurance topic, but what 
the author says may well be pondered 
by insurance people. By implication 
he develops the thought that there is 
too much phony research going on in 
the world of business today. He em- 
phasizes the difference between en- 
gaging in research in order to gather 
data to support a preconceived idea, 
and going about this job in the scien- 
tific manner which is to find out the 
truth and then formulate conclusions. 

Business men naturally are im- 
pelled to think that they may be par- 
doned if they condone a certain 
amount of exaggeration in advertis- 
ing their products, but certainly there 
can be no excuse for foisting palpably 
wrong figures and deductions on the 
public. © 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
MAKES PROGRESS 


HE first year of operations of 

I the American Institute for 

Property and Liability Under- 
writers, Inc., has met with astound- 
ing success, despite the added handi- 
cap of war conditions, according to 
a recently issued report of Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, Chairman of the Board. 
This is most gratifying to all whose 
unstinting efforts in the Institute’s 
behalf has made such success pos- 
sible. 

Special credit goes to Dr. Harry J. 
Loman, Dean, who has been untiring 
in developing and promoting the In- 
stitute in all sections of the country. 
A solid foundation has been laid for 
the great expansion expected with 
the return of normal times. 

In analyzing the results of the first 
C.P.C.U. examinations, Chairman 
Huebner reports that of 101 applica- 
tions filed, 95 were approved, of 
which group 90 persons appeared for 
209 examinations. 

As there are five parts to the 
course, Parts I and II covering prop- 
erty and casualty insurance; Part 
III, economics, government and _ so- 
cial legislation; Part IV, commercial 
and insurance law; and Part V, ac- 
counting and finance, the majority of 
the “examinees’”’ followed the advicé 
of the Institute and did not attempt 
more than two of the parts. Fifteen 
persons undertook the entire series 
and six of them were successful in 
passing all five parts. The percent- 
age passing the examinations was 
64.6%, an amazing record for an in- 
stitution of learning in its first year 
of operations. 

In its first year of operations, the 
Institute has become national in 
scope, although the majority of the 
candidates were from east of the 
Mississippi. The Universities and 
colleges participating in the project 
are as follows: University of Cali- 
fornia, University of Denver, George 
Washington University, Northwest- 
ern University, Indiana University, 

sutler University, University of 
Dubuque, University of Detroit, St. 
Louis University, University of Om- 
aha, University of Newark, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, New York Univer- 
sity, Syracuse University, Western 
Reserve University, University of 
Tulsa, University of Pennsylvania, 
Southwestern College, Southern 
Methodist University, State College 
of Washington, Beloit College. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Commissioners Hold Seventy-fifth Annual 


Meeting 


OMINANT in focus of atten- 
tion at the seventy-fifth an- 
nual meeting of the National 

Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago on June 14th to 
17th was the question of federal reg- 
ulation. Even consideration of the 
hotly controversial multiple-line di- 
lemma was practically shelved for the 
major issue of the survival of state 
supervision. The Supreme Court de- 


cision in the South-Eastern Under- . 


writer’s case, although in a way an- 
ticipated for the last six months, had 
produced a state of shock throughout 
both supervisory and managerial cir- 
cles of the insurance industry. For 
a period it seemed impossible for the 
Association to get together on any 
kind of policy to be followed in at- 
tempting to salvage any good from 
the situation in which commissioners 
and certain groups of company men 
found themselves. 

At last the custom of discussing 
delicately balanced subjects behind 
closed doors of executive sessions 
was relaxed and the public invited in 
for frank but “off the record” com- 
ment. It can be reported that there 
was distinctly no unanimity among 
the various commissioners and_ the 
officials of insurance associations who 
expressed their views. Chairman 
Graves solved this situation by ask- 
ing for a committee composed of top 
representatives of the various groups 
to confer with the commissioners. 
This body shortly assembled and de- 
liberated for several hours with no 
decisive result. Whereupon the de- 
partment heads went into executive 
session again and hammered away at 
the perplexing problem. 

The upshot of the whole matter 
was a resolution reading: 

Whereas, the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the case 
of the United States of America v. 
South-Eastern Underwriters’ Association, 


et al, is to the effect that the business 
of insurance is commerce, and 

Whereas, one of the consequences of 
this decision is to create doubt, perplex- 
ity and confusion with respect to orderly 
and effective regulation of the business 
under the regulatory laws of several 
States, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that this As- 
sociation recommends to the insurance 
supervisory official of each state that he 
request his attorney general to consider 
the desirability of cooperating in secur- 
ing a rehearing of the case by the 
United States Supreme Court. 


Diamond Jubilee Productive of Interesting Discussions 


and Important Action 


This suggested procedure had been 
boiled down from a former idea 
which contemplated public hearings 
throughout the nation as ‘occasion 
may necessitate, with public an- 
nouncements by the chairman prior 
to each session. 

Nearly all concerned, however, had 
the feeling that quicker action than 
was possible by this method prob- 
ably would be vitally necessary at 
some point. Several commissioners 
reported that already they had con- 
tacted their attorney general and had 
assurance of cooperation in asking 
for a rehearing. 





NEWELL R. JOHNSON 


President, National Association 


Talk in the corridors left the ques- 
tion open whether during the interim, 
while the request for rehearing was 
being decided by the court, any acts 
of companies contrary to the implica- 
tions of the recent decision would be 
regarded as grounds for punishment. 
This was thought to be a nice legal 
point and the companies generally 
seemed disturbed over the possibility 
of stepping off on the wrong foot in 
this emergency. 

It was not immediately evident 
how the Association would go about 
coordinating further action under 
their resolutions, this finally having 
been left to the Executive Committee 
to devise the best ways and means of 
procedure. So far as was announced 
at the close of the session there was 
no attention given to the problem of 





what to do if the Supreme Court re- 
fuses a rehearing. The date of Sep- 
tember 1 was heard suggested as a 
safe interval to wait until other mea- 
sures could be formulated. 


HE big crowd, and there were 

over six hundred _registered— 
welcomed the brief, interlude of re- 
lief furnished by meetings of the va- 
rious committees, especially that of 
the multiple-line sessions. Here was 
a subject scheduled to provide fire- 
works, but much of the expected 
controversy failed to come off be- 
cause of lack of time available, since 
the federal decision demanded atten- 
tion early and late. 

John A. Diemand of the Insurance 
Company of North America was 
called upon to state the general 
proposition and read a carefully pre- 
pared paper giving the history of the 
agitation for multiple lines. He 
reached some years back for an ac- 
count of the development of the basic 
idea. The specific questions, he said, 
were whether fire, marine, casualty 
ard bonding companies should now 
each have the power (1) to transact 
multiple underwriting outside of 
continental United States, (2) to 
transact multiple line reinsurance, 
(3) to write all-risk automobile pol- 
icies, (4) to write all-risk aviation 
policies, and (5) to write Personal 
Property Floater policies. He recited 
the growth of the demand for com- 
prehensive coverages and, in patient 
detail, explained how this need could 
be met by enlarging the powers of 
existing companies and placing prop- 
er safeguards arountl any necessary 
expanding of reserves to take care 
of new phases of the business. 

F. J. Marryott of the Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Company of Boston 
supported this same idea, declaring 
that it is not impossible or difficult 
to make provision for such policies 
and that already in some states this 
was being done with desirable results. 
He stated it was his belief that it 
would be feasible to consider the five 
separate points independently if the 
question arose whether complete mul- 
tiple-line coverage should be under- 
taken. As to the effect of multiple 
lines on solvency of companies he 
quoted from a circular issued by a 
large company that writes such pol- 
icies telling of the advantage an or- 
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ganization has in bringing such busi- 
ness within the management of one 
corporation. 


EK. L. Williams of the Insurance 
I:xecutives Association made a short 
statement that the time was not yet 
ripe and the companies were not 
ready to go into such a complicated 
field. To back this up he submitted 
a lengthy memorandum dealing with 
the five debated points. The answer 
to each numbered point was, “No” 
worked out in many argumentative 
paragraphs, some of them so pointed 
that Mr. Diemand found it necessary 
to ask time to reply. He denied that 
there was any thought of trying to 
devise an absolutely comprehensive 
policy and that his suggestions had 
called for strictly reasonable proced- 
ures. He reiterated that there is over- 
whelming evidence of a tremendous 
demand for multiple-line coverage 
and said that the big companies had 
solved the question by creating run- 
ning mates, a procedure which small 
companies found it difficult to fol- 
low, and that in any case this should 
not be necessary under the right sort 
of enabling laws and regulations. 


The first meeting adjourned until 
a later date which, because of other 
emergencies, did not arrive until Sat- 
urday morning. At this 
President Charles F. J. Harrington 
of Massachusetts delivered a more or 
less fighting speech which came very 
close to calling to question the mo- 
tives of those who were now oppos- 
ing the multiple-line proposals. It 
was his conclusion that the public had 
long demanded comprehensive insur- 
ance and that it was a short-sighted 
policy to delay any longer, especially 
when the hesitation was largely oc- 
casioned by jealousy between groups, 
some of which had become too eager 
to preserve unfair advantages. He 
spoke in support of W. E. McKell, 
President of the New York Casualty 
Company, who, in a brief statement, 
had previously supported Mr. Die- 
mand’s contentions. A. V. Gruhn, 
of the American Mutual Alliance, ex- 
pressed a sympathetic interest in the 
ultimate development of the whole 
scope of multiple-line coverage and 
said that his group was enthusiastic 
for the proposition of following the 
flag everywhere in the world that 
American trade needed insurance 
protection. He declared that the first 
two points, 1.e., entering the foreign 
field and providing reinsurance fa- 
cilities would form a basis of experi- 
ment, with the least legitimate oppo- 
sition, and in his opinion would 
finally lead to large development of 
the entire multiple-line field. 


session 
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After calling for miscellaneous 
comments, Chairman Frazier of Ne- 
braska announced for his committee 
that a recommendation would be 
made to accept Mr. Diemand’s report 
as a basis for further study with em- 
phasis on plans to get the perplexing 
job completed as soon as possible. 

ee e ® 

OMPETING with multiple lines 

as a subject of high interest, 
was the question before the Compen- 
sation Committee headed by William 
P. Hodges of North Carolina. Mr. 
Roeber of the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, had sub- 
mitted a report in connection with 
casualty insurance expense exhibits 
which, he said, because of war con- 
ditions, was not a ‘finished product 
and also that there was some doubt 
as to the authority of the Council to 
make suggestions for insurance pro- 
cedures outside of the scope of work- 
men’s compensation. There appeared 
to be no objection but it was decided 
to give every chance for any company 
to be heard. 


EDWARD L. SCHEUFLER 


As to revising the compensation 
rate-making procedure, Mr. Roeber 
and Mr. Skelding, actuary of the 
Council, explained that the whole 
matter was very complex and that no 
definite conclusions had been reached. 
It quickly appeared that if contro- 
versy were to arise it would be over 
the suggestion that a wage trend fac- 
tor be included in the calculations. 
This element was tossed around con- 
siderably in the discussion which was 
engaged in by Mr. Yount of the Lib- 
erty Mutual, Mr. Ginsburgh of the 
American Mutual Liability, Mr. Per- 
kins of the Travelers, in addition to 
Mr. Roeber and Commissioners Mc- 
Cormack of Tennessee and Gibbs of 
Texas. 





It was pointed out that while the 
Commissioners’ interest in the sub- 
ject was more or less transitory, the 
companies would be vitally affected 
for’ years to come in decisions made. 
On the negative side it was said that 
research had revealed that there was 
no such thing as a weekly wage, this 
because of extra pay for overtime 
work, night employment, and differ- 
ent bases of pay for piece work and 
incentive systems, and because retro- 
active allocations on government con- 
tracts and many other elements pro- 
duce variations from standard wage 
formulae. 

Some thought that hours, instead 
of wages, should be the basis and 
doubt was expressed that any index 
compiled by anyone under present 
conditions would be worth very much, 
since to the confusion of wartime 
must be added the already well-known 
difficulty of prognosticating, involv- 
ing the impossibility of telling when 
directions of trends would change. 

The committee went into another 
executive session and came out with 
a report, the substance of which was 
that the wage trend factor should be 
given consideration by casualty com- 
panies. The very controversial ex- 
pense factor subject apparently was 
too full of explosive possibilities to 
be handled definitely and was put in- 
to a safe pigeonhole labeled “Further 
Study.” 

There was a short meeting of the 
Casualty and Surety Committee on 
the subject of providing automobile 
insurance for wounded veterans. Mr. 
Gruhn of the American Mutual Alli- 
ance said: 

“T am fearful that in the treatment 
of the problems concerning the vet- 
eran, we may unwittingly be talking 
down to the problem in an indulgent 
manner. I think the veterans are en- 
titled to preferred consideration, as 
a matter of their right to a place in 
our economic structure and in our 
society to which they will return 
without any burdensome restrictions 
of any kind. 

“This is an all-industry question. 
It is probably more of an underwrit- 
ing question than it is a rehabilitation 
problem and, as an underwriting 
question, there are a variety of views 
as to what can and should be done. 

“There are those who feel that a 
person with a physical handicap of 
some kind, by reason of that condi- 
tion if he is fit at all to do a certain 
thing, becomes a better risk by reason 
of that handicap, in that he is by in- 
stinct more careful than one who 
does not have such a physical dis- 
ability. Therefore, that those with 
physical disabilities possibly will be- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Employment of Disabled Veterans and 
Other Handicapped Persons 


Mutual Companies Announce Policy and 
Plan for Placement of Returning Servicemen 


UTUAL casualty insurance 
companies affiliated with the 


American Mutual Alliance 
have announced through A. V. Gruhn, 
general manager of that organization, 
the distribution to policyholders of a 
guide to the employment of disabled 
veterans and other handicapped per- 
sons. 


The mutual casualty companies and 
their policyholders have, from the be- 
ginning, been anxious to expedite and 
speed the return of the veteran, par- 
ticularly the veteran handicapped by 
an injury received in the service of 
his country, to his proper place in our 
economic life. Realizing that a resolve 
is not enough, but that it must be 
backed by positive action, the mutual 
companies are following a policy of 
close cooperation with their policy- 
holders in a program of swift re- 
habilitation. 


HE attractive two color pam- 

phlet containing the plan is ‘““Ded- 
icated to the proposition that disabled 
veterans and other persons with 
physical handicaps are employable 
and that their employment is con- 
sistent with sound insurance princi- 
ples.” The dedication is followed by a 
“Foreword”, reading as follows: 

Many VETERANS are now return- 
ing home. They want to resume their 
They in- 
tend to become useful and productive 
citizens in their home communities. 
They need jobs to do this. You want 
to employ them. We can help you. 

Most of these veterans present no 
placement problem. Others will have 
handicaps. The placement of such 
men requires care and consideration. 
Their industrial safety is of para- 
mount importance. Therefore, proper 
job placement is essential. 

Past experience in the placement 
of workers with handicaps proves 
that this desirable objective is ob- 
tainable. As your compensation in- 
surance carrier, we stand ready and 
willing to help you plan and organize 
a proper program. 

During the last twenty years over 


one million victims of industrial ac- ° 


cidents have suffered permanent han- 
dicaps and have returned to useful 
work. Mutual casualty insurance 
companies have advocated and en- 


couraged the re-employment of such 
men and women and have helped 
many policyholders develop a pro- 
gram for their placement. The re- 
sults have been gratifying and worth- 
while. Experience proves that such 
properly placed employees with han- 
dicaps have fewer accidents, fewer 
absences, fewer resignations and few- 
er discharges for cause than the av- 
erage for other groups. This record 
shows the way for similarly good re- 
sults with the injured veterans. 
ee @ @ 

HE “Introduction”, also  ad- 

dressed to policyholder employ- 
ers, is designed to impart an under- 
standing of the more important con- 
siderations of the successful employ- 
ment of persons with handicaps and 
reads as follows: 

Most Persons with handicaps are 
capable of performing many types of 
productive work. 

It Has BEEN common practice to 
seleet employees for their skill, apti- 
tude and experience. To best utilize 
the skill, aptitude and experience of 
persons with handicaps, pre-place- 
ment physical examinations should be 
given and an analysis should be made 
of the physical requirements and en- 
vironmental conditions of available 
jobs. We recommend that each em- 
ployer make an analysis of his own 
jobs, rather than follow any list of 
typical jobs for persons with cer- 
tain handicaps that may be prepared 
by an outside agency. 

A Person’s ABILITY to perform a 
given job successfully is not depend- 
ent upon his over-all physical make- 
up or condition. Only a few physical 
abilities are required to do a given 
job. Frequently, the method of do- 
ing a job is the result of habit rather 
than one of design and has resulted in 
the demand for physical abilities be- 
yond necessity. Many times it may 
be found that a job can be revamped 
so that by doing it in a slightly differ- 
ent way, different physical. abilities 
can be utilized. It is not necessary 
to have a man who has the all-around 
appearance and physical qualifications 
of a star football player to perform 
a job which basically requires only 
good eyesight plus the use of one 
good hand. 

Emptoyers Wuo have adapted 
persons with handicaps to jobs or re- 


vamped jobs to fit persons with han- 
dicaps are practically unanimous in 
stating that these workers are effici- 
ent, careful, industrious, loyal, and 
not prone to absenteeism. 

Eacu Person considered for spe- 
cial placement should be considered 
on the basis of his or her abilities and 
qualifications, rather than handicaps. 
It is important to treat each appli- 
cant’s case individually. 

It Has OccasIonatty been as- 
sumed that companies writing Work- 
men’s Compensation insurance in- 
crease the premium rates when phys- 
ically handicapped persons are em- 
ployed. This is not a fact. Serious 
second injuries to previously injured 
workers occur infrequently. Work- 
men’s Compensation insurance rates 
are based on the experience of the 
class of business modified in some 
cases by individual plant or business 
experience. If the employment of 
handicapped persons resulted in more 
losses than normal, there would be a 
rate increase. There is no indica- 
tion that total losses are increased 
when the physically handicapped are 
fitted into proper jobs. The failure 
to employ handicapped persons be- 
cause of anticipated increased insur- 
ance cost is economically unsound. 

PROPERLY PLACED, workers with 
handicaps ask no special favors or 
preference—only a job and a safe 
one. 

The plan itself consists of the fol- 
lowing five steps: 

I. Learn the medical facts. 

Il. Analyze your jobs. 

III. Match the man and the job. 

IV. Introduce the man to the job. 

V. Plan for follow-up. 

There is then given in considerable 
detail advice and suggestions calcu- 
lated to assist the employer in ap- 
plying the plan to his own industrial 
operation. Following we give sub- 
stantially all of the text of that por- 
tion of the pamphlet and the two 
forms suggested for use 

ee @ @ 


STEP |. LEARN THE 
MEDICAL FACTS 
ANY plants employ medical 
staffs adequate to conduct pre- 
placement examinations. If you do 
not employ a regular or part-time 
physician, you should select a local 
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physician to make the pre-placement 
examinations. You need to know the 
applicant’s physical limitations and 
environmental conditions which he 
should avoid. Only a doctor should 
tell you this. For instance, in med- 
ical terms, a person may be found to 
have “a heart lesion.” His place- 
ment report might read that the per- 
son examined “has a heart condition, 
and as a result should be assigned to 
a sitting job where no standing or 
heavy lifting is required.” Again, in 
medical terms, the physician may find 
that a person has had “a disarticula- 
tion at the right knee joint.” His 
placement report might read: “as the 
result of an amputation of the right 
eg at the knee, this person should 
be assigned a job that requires 
standing for long periods, or other 
wctive leg work.” The examining 
hysician should include in his report 
tion of any remedial treatment 
t may be necessary for the control 
t is to be noted that the pre-place- 
ination to appraise handi- 

aps of applicants should be dis- 
wished from examinations in con- 
wth any plant health pro- 
i examinations for any other 
here are several ways for 
matching individual 
nvsical capacity against specific job 
requirements. We recommend a code 
hat may be used by both the exam- 
phy and the placement 
supervisor which is based largely on 


pose i 


gr er _ 


Service Commission. 
Physical Restrictions 
16. Seeing 
17. Talking 
18. Hearing 


Walking 
Standing 
Sitting 
Climbing 
Crawling 

». Stooping 

7. Kneeling 

8. Lifting 

9. Pulling 

10. Pushing 

11. Using 1 Foot 
12. Using 2 Feet 
13. Using 1 Hand 
14. Using 2 Hands 
15. Using Fingers 


tri de Gs OQ 


Environmental Restrictions 


25. Outside 31. Dry 
26. Inside 32. Dusty 
27. Hot 33. Fumes 
28. Cold 34. Noisy 
29. Humid 35. Oily 
30. Wet 


After the applicant’s physical abil- 
ity has been determined, the exam- 
ining physician should transmit his 
findings ‘to the employer for place- 
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FORM No. 1 


ment purposes on a form similar to 
the one illustrated. (Form No. 1). 

It must be recognized that the task 
of fitting a person to a production 
job requires the examining physician 
to disclose only such limitations to 
the employer as are essential for 
proper placement purposes. 

For example, using the foregoing 
report form in a purely theoretical 
case the physician determines that a 
certain handicapped person cannot 
work on a hot job or one requiring 
lifting or can do so only to a limited 
extent. He will, therefore, code this 
person as 8-27 making note of the 
degree of partial limitation that may 
exist. 


It is important to note that the 
code as used by the examining phy- 
sician indicates what the person can- 
not do or under what conditions or 
environment he cannot work. 

The foregoing suggested form also 
provides an opportunity for the phy- 
sician to make note’of any remedial 
treatment he considers necessary. 

It also provides a place on which 
the employer may record the progress 
of each person placed with respect 
to such items as are enumerated in 
Step 5 entitled “Plan for Follow- 
up. 


ESTIMATION OF PHYSICAL 
DEFECTS 


The first consideration is a medical 
estimation and evaluation of impair- 
ments, for this information is essen- 
tial to the placement supervisor who 
must place the person on a job where 
he can be utilized to the greatest pro- 
ductive ‘extent without detriment to 
himself or fellow employees. Some 


of the most frequent handicaps that 
appear in persons seeking employ- 
ment are: 


1. Visual Defects: 

The degree of impairment of vi- 
sion is important from the standpoint 
of productivity and safety. It is de- 
sirable that such handicaps be evalu- 
ated to determine whether the indi- 
vidual is capable of carrying on work 
necessitating : 


(a) Good vision for both close 
and distant work. 

(b) Ability to judge distances. 

(c) Ability to see objects off 
the direct line of vision. 

(d) Color perception. 


If a disease of the eye is present, 
it should be determined whether the 
particular work will aggravate the 
condition. Likewise, to ascertain 
what measures are necessary to cor- 
rect or control the disease. A doctor 
can make these determinations and 
can often correct visual defects with 
proper glasses. Recommendations 
for glasses or other remedial treat- 
ment by the doctor should be fol- 
lowed up by the placement supervisor 
for the job of placement is not fin- 
ished until necessary corrective mea- 
sures have been taken. 

A list of possible occupations for 
workers with eye defects would be 
quite extensive. As an example, the 
Civil Service Commission has listed 
approximately 730 various occupa- 
tions suitable for an individual blind 
in one eye or having impaired vision 
in both eyes. 

2. Hearing Defects: 


Deficient hearing is an impedi- 
ment requiring care in placement. 
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While ‘artificial hearing devices may 
improve the hearing, they are not 
fully reliable under all circumstances. 
Some occupations have rather high 
requirements, but there is certainly 
no reason to deny persons with de- 
ficiencies in hearing from all classes 
of work. 


Just as with certain other defects 
in relation to other occupations, a 
hearing defect may be an advantage 
in industry. An example of this is 
the process in which sheets of steel 
are beaten flat by multiple hammers. 
A totally deaf person works with 
comfort and efficiency in this envi- 
ronment. 


3. Orthopedic Defects: 


Orthopedic impairments may be 
classified generally by dividing them 
into instances of amputation or dis- 
ability from deformity. Under the 
heading of amputation may be listed 
the arm, hand, fingers, leg and foot. 
Disability from malfunction or de- 
formity occurs most commonly in the 
hip or shoulder, arm, hand, fingers, 
leg, foot, back and neck. In most in- 
stances these cases can be easily and 
satisfactorily placed. It is necessary 
to exercise consideration in supplying 
a mechanical aid in order to both fa- 
cilitate production and prevent in- 
jury or damage to the handicapped 
member. 

It is the functional result of the 
physical impairment which is of pri- 
mary interest. In respect to limita- 
tions, these are listed as: walking, 
sitting, standing, climbing, crawling, 
stooping, kneeling, lifting, pulling, 
pushing, using one foot, using two 
feet, using one hand, using two 
hands, and using fingers. For ease 
in proper job placement, the ortho- 
pedic disability should, when possible, 
be translated into the above listed 
types of functional impairments. 


4. Surgically Remedial Defects: 
Typical of these are cases of her- 
nia and hemorrhoids. These are cor- 
rectible by means of surgery. If the 
person with the hernia decides against 
surgery, the adequacy of a truss and 
the attitude of the person toward 
wearing it should be determined. 


5. Chronic Diseases: 

a. Persons with arrested tubercu- 
losis may be employed in practically 
any occupation, provided they are 
under periodical medical supervision. 
Occupations in which silica or as- 
bestos dusts are prevalent should be 
avoided. 

b. Diabetic persons can be satis- 
factorily placed. They require med- 
ical advice and supervision. The di- 
abetic person who uses insulin reg- 
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PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS 8Y OCCUPATIONS 








THIS IS A GENERAL GUIDE ONLY. PARTIAL AND SPECIAL DISABILITIES 
REQUIRE CONFERENCES BETWEEN PHYSICIAN AND PLACEMENT SUPERVISOR. 








PHYSICAL DEMANDS 


OCCUPATIONS 


WORKING CONDITIONS — 





FORM No. 2 


c. The patient with heart disease, 
with good compensation does well in 
job assignments which do not require 
physical effort sufficient to aggravate 
the condition. In industry with sta- 
bilized employment about 8% of the 
entire personnel have heart defects. 
This group need not be discarded. 
With proper medical and placement 
supervision they can continue in ac- 
tive service for many years without 
shortening or jeopardizing life. 

Any standards of acceptance of 
cardiovascular cases for placement in 
any particular job must, for the ma- 
jority of cases, be dependent on the 
individual degree of heart damage. 
The placement of these cases is great- 
ly dependent on a thorough medical 
history and examination. All treat- 
ment which might improve the heart 
condition should be carried out be- 
fore placement. A periodic medical 
examination of these cases is indi- 
cated. 

d. Persons with syphilis in the in- 
fectious stages should not be em- 
ployed until proof is submitted of 
proper treatment to insure prevention 
of spread of this disease. 

The placement of persons with 
other types of chronic diseases may 
depend upon a thorough medical case 
study with advice from specialists 
when indicated. 


6. Mental Attitudes: 


a. In undergoing training or read- 
justment to a new occupation, prob- 
ably the most important single factor 
leading to successful rehabilitation is 
the worker’s own attitude of mind. 
A man who, because of his disability, 
doggedly refuses to believe that he 
can ever again do useful work is, by 
and large, a poor risk for rehabilita- 
tion. The man who, despite his phys- 
ical limitations, sincerely believes he 


ularly must be given special attention.can do efficient work will, on the 


other hand, often amaze his most 
skeptical observers. 

Physically handicapped persons 
differ from one another, as do nor- 
mal persons, in mental attitude. Fre- 
quently the deciding factor is the 
spirit of the person to succeed in a 
job in spite of his physical handicap. 

In order to assure a good work ad- 
justment of these cases there should 
be a careful examination of the in- 
dividual psychological aspects con- 
nected with a return to employment. 
This requires an understanding of 
the applicant’s character and an eval- 
uation of emotional problems. The 
follow-up should be conducted early, 
in one to three days, to determine the 
success of the placement and to as- 
sure against industrial contacts which 
might offer conflict. 


STEP Il. -ANALYZE 
YOUR JOES 


HE same classification code num- 

bers used by the examining phy- 
sician should also be ysed by the em- 
ployer in making out a form similar 
to the “Physical Requirements by Oc- 
cupations” form illustrated. (Form 
No. 2.) 

The first column carries the head- 
ing “Occupations” and should list 
specific jobs in your plant or place of 
business, which you have analyzed as 
being suitable for workers with phys- 
ical handicaps. Following the name 
of each job, under the Physical De- 
mands and Working Conditions code 
columns, solid blocks are entered, in- 
dicating that these are abilities and 
conditions required, for the proper 
performance of each job. Phy sical 
requirements and working conditions 
which are not required are repre- 
sented by white blocks. You may ex- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Boring Into Aircraft Adjustments 


By William H. Rodda, Secretary Mutual Aircraft Conference, Chicago, Illinois* 


couple of weeks ago I was 
in the home office of one of 
the member companies of the 


Mutual Aircraft Conference and was 
discussing with the Loss Manager 
the problem of adjustment of Air- 
craft Hull Losses. He told me of 
one loss which had been reported a 
couple of days before, and of his 
having assigned it to the fire insur- 
ance adjuster regularly patronized by 
that company in the territory where 
the airplane accident had occurred. 
While I was talking to him the tel- 
ephone rang and it developed that the 
adjuster to whom the aircraft loss 
had been assigned was on the phone. 

Judging from the Loss Mana- 
ger’s end of the conversation, which 
I could overhear, it was evident that 
the adjuster was already in trouble 
on the loss. The assured was claim- 
ing that certain parts of the aircraft 
were damaged, and which the ad- 
juster was unable to determine sat- 
isfactorily whether there was any 
damage to those parts. It was also 
evident that a piston had gone 
through the side of the motor and 
the adjuster was in a quandary as to 
whether this damage had occurred 
prior to the crash or whether the 
crash had caused it. Consequently 
the adjuster was telephoning for fur- 
ther instructions without having the 
faintest idea how he should proceed 
to get the information that the com- 
pany needed, or how to handle the 
aircraft and the assured in the adjust- 
ment of the loss. 

It was evident that two mistakes 
had been made. In the first place the 
Loss Manager saw that it was a 
grave error to assign an aircraft loss 
to an adjuster who did not have any 
experience in this particular type of 
claim. When he assigned the loss he 
did not have any idea whether the 
adjuster had made an effort to pre- 
pare himself for this coming field of 
adjustments. The second error was 
on the part of the adjuster who had 
not prepared himself in advance. 

It is utter folly for an adjuster to 
teel that he can “pick up” the tech- 
nique of adjusting aircraft losses by 
fooling around with the first few 
such adjustments that are assigned 
to him. Aviation is a highly tech- 
nical business and the adjuster who 
tries to handle aircraft losses with- 
out proper preparation is just kidding 





“Address given before Loss Managers Con- 


ference of Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Samtepetes, June 9, 1944, Medinah Club, Chicago, 
1no1s. 





Photo by Acme 
Technical knowledge of aircraft structures is necessary for proper handling 
of these losses 


himself and will cost his companies a 
great deal of money. It will not take 
long for the companies to find out 
that he is costing them money. Much 
the same thing can be said about the 
Loss Managers, because they will 
have no way of knowing whether an 
adjuster knows his stuff unless the 
lLoss Managers know the basic prin- 
ciples of handling aircraft losses. 

One thing that I want to empha- 
size, both for Loss Managers and for 
adjusters, is that the important thing 
for them to know is the construction 
of an airplane. It is not necessary 
for them to know how to fly an air- 
plane, and as a matter of fact the 
average pilot would,be much less val- 
uable than the average mechanic or 
ground service man. What the ad- 
juster and Loss Manager must know 
is not how to fly, but he must know 
the “innards” of a plane. 

Suppose you were faced with the 
problem of adjusting an Aircraft 
Hull loss this morning and your ex- 
amination of the plane showed a bent 
landing gear and some dope scraped 
off of the underside of one wing tip. 
The pilot reports to you that the 
damage occurred as a result of a 
ground loop which happened as the 
plane was making its landing run. 
But the owner says to you that the 
spar is cracked and will have to be 
replaced, that the wing tip bow is 
broken, that the aileron is out of line 
and the aileron spar is probably 
cracked, that one of the compression 
ribs is broken and that the wing is 


loose at the root and that the butt rib 
is torn loose. This is all in addition 
to the damage which is evident to 
you and what in tarnation are you go- 
ing to do about it? 

Examination of the policy shows 
that there is ground coverage with a 
$50 deductible except on fire and 
theft losses, and that the crash cov- 
erage is subject to 30% participa- 
tion with a minimum $100 participa- 
tion. The mechanic at the field where 
it happened indicates that it will 
probably be necessary to have a 100 
hour check before the plane will be 
approved by the CAA inspector, and 
the owner indicates that he expects 
the company to pay for the 100 hour 
check in addition to the cost of re- 
pairs to the plane. 

Without attempting to go into de- 
tail regarding the handling of these 
repairs, we can examine the proced- 
ure which should be followed by the 
adjuster, provided that he has suf- 
ficient knowledge of aircraft con- 
struction and of aviation policy con- 
ditions to justify him in proceeding. 
In the first place, it will probably be 
necessary, and certainly would be de- 
sirable, for him to have sufficient 
amount of the skin, or wing cover- 
ing, removed to examine the damage 
to the internal structure of the wing. 
The spar, which is described as be- 
ing cracked, is the main longitudinal 
member or beam in the wing. There 
are normally two of these and under 
certain conditions it is permissible to 

(Continued on page 22) 
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INSURANCE NEWS DIGEST--FIRE AND CASUALTY 


Covering Period From June 1, 1944 Through June 30, 1944 








231. MUTUAL LOSES UNION CASE. The United Statex 
Circuit Court of Appeals has sustained the ruliny 
of the National Labor Relations Board which sometime 
ago ordered Northwestern Mutual Fire Association of 
Seattle to withdraw its support of a company union 
and to cease any interference with the formation of 
an A. F. of L. local which has been active in the 
home office of that company. 


232. LOSS MANAGERS MEET. The meeting of the loss 
managers conference of the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies held in Chicago the week of June 
5 was the largest in its history and developed num- 
erous interesting discussions on current topics. 
The address of R. N. Coffey, Grain Dealers National 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company on roofing problems 
was one of the highlights of the meeting developing 
a lively discussion which had to be terminated py 
considerations of time. 


233. BANK AGENCIES. Arguments were heard last week 
by the Michigan Supreme Court in the mandamus suit 
of the Washington Agency of Detroit which seeks to 
compel Insurance Commissioner Forbes to reinstate 
its license revoked sometime ago on the ground that 
the agency was a dummy organization acting for the 
Industrial Morris Plan Bank in the conduct of an in- 
surance business. This case is of unusual interest 
to companies operating on the agency plan and E. E. 
Shepherd, solicitor general, in defending the Con- 
missioner's action traced the close connection be- 
tween the agency and the bank, which it was con- 
tended placed the bank directly in the insurance 
business. 


234, FIRE INSURANCE RATE REGULATION. Superintendent 
of Insurance Jordan of the District of Columbia has 
notified all companies transacting business in the 
District of the requirements of the law approved 
June 1 providing for regulation of rates. The law 
requires the fire insurance companies in the Dis- 
trict to organize a rating bureau to administer 
rates within the scope of the Act within 120 days 
from June 1. Section 8 of the law prohibits the use 
of any rate premium schedule or form of policy until 
first filed and approved by the Superintendent of 
Insurance. 


235, ANNUAL MEETING PLANNED. Announcement has been 
made that the annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Agents will be held 
October 16-18 at the Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 
Floyd H. Craft of Greensboro, North Carolina is 
president of the organization, with Philip H. Bald- 
win, Washington, D. C., executive secretary. 


236, MUTUAL ASSOCIATION ELECTS. Earle R. Horton, 
secretary of Pawtucket Mutual Fire Insurance Conm- 
pany, Pawtucket, Rhode Island was elected president 
of the Mutual Fire Association of New England at its 
annual meeting held last week. Members of the ex- 
ecutive committee elected are H. K. Bartlett, secre- 
tary, Traders and Mechanics, Lowell; C. E. Hogan, 
secretary, Middlesex Mutual, Concord, Massachu- 
setts; W. A. Robbins, secretary, Abington Mutual, 
and E. C. Nichols, secretary, Merrimack Mutual of 
Andover. R. C. Baker was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer of the organization. 


237, S.E.U.A. TRIAL. United States Assistant Attor- 
hey General, Wendell Berge, head of the anti-trust 
division of the Department of Justice announces that 
preparations are underway to retry the charges of 
Sherman Act violations against the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association, 197 member stock fire in- 
surance companies and 27 individuals. It is be- 
lieved that the case will come up at the Fall term 
of the Georgia District Court. Frank Elmore, chief 
of the government prosecution in the case at the 


time it was dismissed by the District Court has re- 
signed from the Department of Justice to enter pri- 
vate practice, and according to Mr. Berge it is not 
yet certain who will handle the government's case 
when the matter comes on for trial. 


238, NONASSESSABLE POLICIES. The Wisconsin Insur- 
ance Department has approved the application of 
Manitowoc Mutual Fire Insurance Company to write 
nonassessable policies after June 15, 1944. The 
company was organized 49 years ago and wrote only 
local business until 1903 when it expanded through- 
out Wisconsin, later extending its field to Mich- 
igan and Ohio. 


239, CLOSED SHOP ABANDONED. For the first time in 
38 years it is now possible for companies operating 
in San Francisco to accept business from any insur- 
ance broker of that city. According to report this 
comes as a direct result of the recent Supreme Court 
decision holding insurance to be commerce, which 
prompted the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific to abrogate their rule that business could 
be accepted only from members of the Insurance 
Brokers Exchange at San Francisco or the Society of 
Insurance Brokers. 


240. FEDERAL REGULATION. Following the recent Su- 
preme Court Decision in the S.E.U.A. case Attorney 
General Francis Biddle stated "there need be no 
conflict between state regulation and the federal 
prohibition against monopolistic practices" and 
added "the Department of Justice has no desire or 
purpose to break down state regulation." 


241. STATE FUND. Governor Dewey on June 8 ap- 
pointed William G. Murray, Hasbrouck Chahoon and 
Walkerman Dugan as members of the New York State 
Insurance Department. Mr. Murray is president of 
the Utica Radiator Corporation, Mr. Chahoon is 
president of J. J. Rogers Company, paper manufac- 
turers and Mr. Dugan is vice president of the That- 
cher Manufacturing Company of-Elmira, New York. 


242, GRADUATED EXPENSES. The New York Insurance 
Department has accepted the Compromise Boiler and 
Machinery manual recently filed by the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters and the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Group to become effective in 
New York on July 1. In accepting the filings, Su- 
perintendent of Insurance Robert E. Dineen called 
the companies’ attention to the fact that the filing 
involved the application of graduated expenses un- 
supported by adequate statistical data, and warned 
them that failure to present such data in the near 
future may compel the Department to take action at 
a later date. 


243. COMPENSATION RATE REDUCTION. Frank J. Vieh- 
mann, Insurance Commissioner of the State of Indi- 
ana has recently announced a reduction in rates on 
workmen’s compensation insurance despite an increase 
in benefits granted by the 1943 legislature and an 
increase in the industrial activity of that state. 
According to Mr. Viehmann comparable rates now ef- 
fective in other states including those having 
either competitive or monopolistic state funds 
show Indiana enjoying a lower rate than any adjoin- 
ing state. 


244, OFFICERS ELECTED. The annual meeting of the 
Mutual Insurance Agents Association of the State 
of New York held in conjunction with the meeting of 
the Empire State 1752 Club at Syracuse on June 13, 
elected Thomas P. McManus of Buffalo as president to 
succeed Eugene Wright of Valley Stream. Other of- 
ficers selected were Norris Dann Endicott, first 
vice president; Henry Smith, Utica, second vice 
president, and Corey G. Hunter, Moravia, re-elected 
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secretary-treasurer. The Speakers at the meeting 
included C. W. Brown of Buffalo, president of Na- 
tional Association of Automotive Mutual Insurance 
Companies and National Association of Mutual Cas- 
ualty Companies; Philip L. Baldwin, executive sec- 
retary, National Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents, and J. M. Eaton, assistant general manager, 
American Mutual Alliance. 


245, FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY. Don F. Stiver of the 
Indiana State Division of Public Safety announces 
that during the first six months of operation of the 
new Motor Vehicle Responsibility Law, 32 per cent 
of the Indiana motorists figuring in traffic acci- 
dents not covered by public liability and property 
damage insurance have been required to post an early 
$100,000 in cash with the Division. Mr. Stiver 
states that 1,942 orders restricting the driving 
privileges of motorists were issued during the 
month of May alone and of this number 1,695 suspen- 
sions were lifted when the car owner gave proof of 
insurance. A total of 7,698 accidents were reported 
during the month. 


246, WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION EXPENSE LOADING. C. W. 
Hobbs, special representative of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners on the Nation- 
al Council on Compensation Insurance, although pre- 
vented from attending the Chicago convention of the 
Commissioners because of impaired health, has sub- 
mitted a memorandyem on workmen's compensation 
expense loading. The memorandum consisted of 25 
single-spaced mimeographed pages with appendices 
and exhibits of approximately equal volume indicat- 
ing the thorough comprehensive manner in which Mr. 
Hobbs is accustomed to deal with problems submitted 
for his consideration. 


247, INLAND MARINE DEFINITION AMENDED. At the in- 
stance of Howard M. Cullimore, Director of Insur- 
ance of the State of Idaho, the Inland Marine Nation- 
Wide Definition has been amended in that state to 
permit the issuance of an inland marine form of 
policy covering merchandise in cold storage lockers 
where the premium charge is not less than the pub- 
lished fire rate with credit for the 100 per cent 
average clause. 

248, RIGHTS OF MORTGAGEE. Edmond S. Cogswell, 
First Deputy and Acting Commissioner of Insurance 
of Massachusetts on June 15 ordered the cancellation 
and re-writing of all fire policies in effect in that 
state wnich nave been amended or modified by riders 
or endorsement forms insofar as they related to the 
rights of a mortgagee. Mr. Cogswell stated that the 
order followed the receipt of information by the 
Department to the effect that some companies had 
been attaching riders which were in conflict with 
the law providing "nothing herein contained shall 
authorize any addition to or modification of any of 
the provisions of said standard form relative to the 
rights of a mortgagee, a cancellation of the policy, 
a reference of the amount of a loss to three referees 
or the limitation of actions or suits." 


249, JOHN H. BROGAN. John H. Brogan, 73, founder 
and president of the Exchange Mutual Indemnity In- 
surance Company of Buffalo, New York died Taursday, 
June 15 after a snort illness. Mr. Brogan was a 
native of Buffalo and having been admitted to the 
Bar in 1892 was actively engaged in the practice of 
law in that city until July 1914 when he organized 
the Exchange Mutual Indemnity, to which he had since 
devoted his full time and attention as president 
and general counsel. He also was a director of tne 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation of Kansas City, 
Missouri, a former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Casualty Companies, a member oi a 
number of Buffalo clubs, and active in numerous 
civic enterprises. His death removes from the field 
of mutual insurance an individual who had contrib- 
uted much to its development and present high stand- 
ing. 


250, MUTUAL RATING BUREAU. Announcement has been 
made of the formation of the Mutual Rating Bureau 
of Pennsylvania to be located in Harrisburg by 
Henry S. Rich, Jr., secretary of the Donegal and 
County Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Marietta, 
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Pennsylvania, who is president of the new organiza- 
tion. Mr. Rich announces that under its plan of 
operation the new Bureau will be furnished a full 
and complete set of all existing rates on specifi- 


‘ cally rated property within Pennsylvania by the 


Middle Department Rating Association, which associ- 
ation will also furnish to the Mutual Rating Bureau 
all services that are furnished to its individual 
members on any rate promulgations which may be made 
or promulgated after the formation of the Bureau. 
In addition to Mr. Rich the Bureau will be under the 
official direction of Mr. H. C. Hafey as executive 
vice president and secretary and Mr. H. K. Hamilton 
as manager and treasurer. The Bureau will be lo- 
cated at 2304 North Second Street, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


251. TRAFFIC DEATHS INCREASE. The National Safety 
Council reports that the traffic death toll in the 
United States totaled 7,650 for the first four 
months of 1944 or an increase of 15% over the figure 
for the same period of last year. On the basis of 
reports from 42 states of which 13 reported de- 
creases from the preceding year, the National Coun- 
cil estimates that the 1944 traffic toll will reach 
a total of 27,000 cases. 


252, CONGRESS ACTS. On June 22 the Lower House of 
the National Congress by a roll call vote of 283 to 
54 passed the Walter's Bill exempting the business 
of insurance from the provisions of the Sherman 
and Clayton Acts. If this action by the House is 
concurred in by the Senate and the bill signed by 
the President, it would nullify the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court holding that insurance is com- 
merce and subject to the anti-trust laws. Senate 
action is not anticipated until after the Summer 
congressional recess. During tne three-hour debate 
which preceded the voting, several amendments to 
the bill were offered and rejected. 


253. TENNESSEE AGENTS ELECT. The Tennessee Associ- 
ation of Mutual Insurance Agents at its annual meet- 
ing in Nashville June 16-17 elected the following 
officers who assume their duties January 1, 1945: 
president, Guy E. Gleeson, Knoxville; vice presi- 
dent Paul Shirley, Memphis; secretary, Mrs. Martha 
Underwood, Columbia. 


254, PHYSICIANS PENALIZED. In Brooklyn, New York 
more than 1,000 doctors accused of accepting 
"kick-backs" in connection with the treatment of 
injured workmen were heard by the Compensation 
Board of the Medical Association of Kings County 
and of these, nine had their licenses revoked and 
203 had taeir licenses suspended for periods of 
from one month to two years for the treatment of 
compensation cases. 


255, INSURANCE COMMISSIONER. William P. Hodges, 
Insurance Commissioner of North Carolina who suc- 
ceeded to that post following the death of Commis- 
sioner Dan Boney, has been nominated on the demo- 
cratic ticket for re-election to that office. Mr. 
Hodges, who is one of the younger and more popular 
commissioners, waS unopposed in the primaries and 
his nomination means his election and return to 
office. 


256. BEST'S REPORTS. Alfred M. Best & Company has 
announced a revision of all of its insurance pub- 
lications to show in the case of every company all 
operating figures from 1939 to 1943 before federal 
income taxes. In every case federal income taxes 
are now shown separately for each of the last five 
years, the companies announcement pointing out that 
this change does away with the distortion of ex- 
pense ratios. 


257. AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION. Announcement is made 
of the appointment of Robert L. Hogg as manager and 
general counsel of the American Life Convention to 
succeed the late Colonel Charles B. Robbins. Mr. 
Hogg, who resigns as associate general counsel of 
the Association of Life Insurance Presidents to ac- 
cept the new position is a native of West Virginia, 
a graduate of West Virginia University and except 
for the period spent as a Lieutenant in the Army of 
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the first World War, has practiced law in that State 
from 1916 until 1935 when he joined the Life Presi- 
dents organization. He has served as prosecuting 
attorney, state senator and congressman. He will 
assume his new duties in Chicago September 1. 


258. PENNSYLVANIA MUTUALS ELECT. Archibald Kellock, 
secretary and treasurer of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
mens Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Pennsylvania 
was elected president of the Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Companies at the 38th 
annual meeting of that organization held at the Penn 
Harris Hotel in Harrisburg on June 7 and 8. Mr. 
Kellock succeeds Frank M. Fisher, secretary of the 
Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Centre 
County, Pennsylvania. 


259. AUTO INSURERS ORGANIZE. Following a sugges- 
tion made some months ago by Insurance Commissioner 
David A. Forbes, some 30 automobile-writing insur- 
ance companies of Michigan have organized the Auto- 
mobile Insurers Safety Association with Edward H. 
Brink, assistant secretary, Preferred Automobile, 
Grand Rapids as president; William C. Searl, vice 
president and counsel, Auto Owners of Lansing, vice 
president; and John S. Kerper, Lansing, Employers 
Mutual Casualty of Des Moines, secretary-treasurer. 
The Governing Committee consists of the officers and 
Ray E. Duncan, Grand Rapids, Hawkeye Casualty, and 
L. P. Dendel, Lansing, Michigan Millers Mutual Fire, 
with three members still to be chosen. The objec- 
tives as set forth in the constitution include that 
of bringing together "all insurance organizations 
writing any form of automobile insurance in Michigan 
desiring to coordinate their interest and activities 
in matters affecting traffic safety." 


260. WEHMAN ELECTED MAYOR. E. E. Wehman, Jr., Sec- 
retary of the Carolina Mutual Insurance Company at 
Charleston, South Carolina and a member of the City 
Council since 1939 has been elected Mayor of the City 
to serve until December 15, 1947. Mr. Wehman had 
not sought the honor of being chief executive of his 
native City and his election was the result of in- 
sistence upon his fellow members in the City Council 
and the interest of many friends in the business, 
professional and labor fields, who literally drafted 
him against his will. His election is a signal honor 
accorded to a man of exemplary character who has de- 
voted his life to the business and civic undertak- 
ings of his City. 


261, NEW JERSEY AGENTS MEET. The New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Agents held its mid-year 
convention in the form of a one-day, wartime-legis- 
lative conference at Hotel Hildebrecht, Trenton on 
Friday, June 30, with Henry D. Bean, Haddonfield, 
president, presiding. Among the speakers were Hon- 
orable Ben. Johnson, Deputy Commissioner, New Jersey 
Department of Banking and Insurance who spoke upon 
"Insurance Rate Regulation"; Leon A. Watson, rating 
expert of Newark who discussed "The New Fire Insur- 
ance Policy", and J. Frank Budd, Mill Owners Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company who discussed "The Personal 
Property Floater." A banquet presided over by Edward 
Rosenberg of New York City featured addresses by 
J. M. Eaton, American Mutual Alliance, Chicago and 
George I. Shapiro, Actuarial Society of America and 
president, Public Service Mutual Casualty Company. 


262, CONTRACT RENEWED. The Virginia State Highway 
Department has again contracted with Harleysville 
Mutual Casualty Company to cover its fleet of 1,470 
motor vehicles. The Harleysville, represented by 
State Senator E. Glenn Jordan, was low bidder and 
has carried the line for the past three years. 


2763. WIN THE WAR EFFORT. Central Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Insurance Company of Van Wert, Ohio, has made 
& unique contribution to the war effort by devot- 
ing the entire June issue of its house organ "The 
Centralizer" to urging a greater war-winning ef- 
fort on the home front. In commenting upon the 
effort Paul W. Purmort, secretary of Central Manu- 
facturers’, said: "No promotion on insurance sell- 
ing whatever was included in the magazine and no 
effort was made to tie in insurance agency advan- 
tages as such with this patriotic activity." 
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264. SEVENTH COLUMN AWARD. The Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Company bronze plaque for the best safety 
and motion picture produced in 1943 has been awarded 
to the Pete Smith--M-G-M movie shcrt titled "The 
Seventh Column." The plaque was presented to Charles 
Francis Coe, vice president of the Motion Picture 
Producers’ Distributors of America by Colonel John 
Stillwell, president of National Safety Council dur- 
ing a luncheon at the Hotel Statler, Washington, D.C. 
where Senator Alvin W. Barkley, majority leader of 
the United States Senate, was the principal speaker. 


265. LOWELL MUTUAL ELECTS. Announcement has been 
made of the election of A. Clifford Woodside as 
secretary-treasurer of the Lowell Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Lowell, Massachusetts, to fill the 
vacancy created by the recent death of James A. 
Grant. Mr. Woodside was also elected to the Board 
of Directors of the company. 


266. COMMENDED BY NAVY. Vice-Admiral B. Moreell, 
Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks of the United 
States Navy, has presented to the National Bureau for 
Industrial Protection, an organization supported by 
stock, mutual and reciprocal insurance companies, 
the Navy’s commendation "For outstanding services 
rendered to the Bureau of Yards and Docks in fur- 
therance of the Navy War Construction Program." 
This evidence of the Navy’s recognition of the value 
of the contribution of the insurance industry is 
considered a source of gratification to those or- 
ganizing and supporting the National Bureau for In- 
dustrial Protection, and will be an added incentive 
for continued effort and the furtherance of the war 
program. 


267. PLANT PROTECTION. Insurance safety and loss 
prevention executives are interested in the an- 
nouncement of the forthcoming 51st annual convention 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
to be held in Cleveland August 14 to 16. In con- 
menting upon the approaching convention Mr. Pyke 
Johnson, president of the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion, calls attention to the fact that the program 
for Wednesday, August 16 will include a panel dis- 
cussion on plant and property protection, with a nun- 
ber of directors of plant protection from various 
sections of the country participating. 


268. TRAFFIC FATALITIES. The Automotive Safety 
Foundation reports that traffic deaths for April, 
1944 showed a 12 percent increase over April, 1943 
following a pattern of increases which has been con- 
tinuous for the past seven months. Total deaths 
were 1,770 compared with 1,580 for the previous year. 


9¢9 ENLARGED SERVICE. H. J. Hagge, president, 
Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Company of 
Wisconsin announces that Paul Lange, who recently 
received a major degree in Public Health at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been added to the staff of 
the Industrial Hygiene Laboratory of Employers Mu- 
tuals. After graduating from the University of 
Illinois, Lange took a special course in Sanitation 
at Vanderbilt University, following which he was for 
eleven years employed by the Kansas State Board of 
Health on problems of sanitation and public health. 
Following completion of his course at University of 
Michigan he was elected to membership in Delta Om ga 
a public health honor society. In announcing the 
appointment of Lange, President Hagge calls atten- 
tion to the ever-increasing problems of industrial 
hygiene with many new processes and products devel- 
oped during the war, all creating problems for conm- 
pensation insurance carriers, cailing for expert 
handling and a broadening of service to policyhold- 
ers in that field. 


27). NEW DEPARTURE. This month the Journal is 
starting a new regular feature for its readers under 
the title of "Complete Coverage" which will be de- 
voted to underwriting and technical problems in the 
inland marine and aviation insurance field. Many 
questions are constantly being presented to the of- 
fice of the Mutual Marine Conference and the Mutual 
Aircraft Conference by the member companies of th se 
organizations. The problems and their answers are 
considered of sufficient general interest to warrant 
this means of making them available to all mutual 
companies. 
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RATES ARE ONLY RELATIVE 


NE of the constant head- 

aches of the Inland Marine 

Department is to see that 
policyholders have adequate cov- 
erage. This is important both to 
the policyholder and to the insurance 
company. 

Those of us who are in the insur- 
ance business think of it as a mech- 
anism for shifting the hazard of 
catastrophe from the individual to 
the group. In return for having the 
catastrophe hazard eliminated, the 
policyholder makes a definite contri- 
bution toward the catastrophies or 
losses of other persons in the group. 
But the average policyholder does not 
have a clear picture of this function 
of insurance. In fact, he seldom 
gives adequate consideration to the 
possibilities of catastrophe 


An excellent example of this situ- 
ation is encountered almost every day 
by companies writing the Personal 
Property Floater. An average pol- 
icyholder might be carrying $1,000 
fire insurance on his household be- 
longings. He has never stopped to 
consider carefully what the financial 
loss would be if all of his belongings 
were destroyed by fire or other cal- 
amity. If he considers the problem 
at all, he is likely to feel that any fire 
in his premises would be quickly ex- 
tinguished and that he could not have 
a loss of more than $1,000. Thus, 
he does not give any consideration 
whatever to the possibility that he 
might lose everything that he pos- 
sesses as a result of a fire loss. He 
just cannot conceive of a loss of more 
than $1,000. 

One of the practices in connection 
with the Personal Property Floater 
is the securing of a declaration of 
values for the different types of prop- 
erty that the ordinary householder 
would possess. Almost universally 
the householder who makes out one 
of these schedules will find that he 
has far more property than he be- 
lieved. This scheduling of property 
by classes is approximately only and 
consists of nine groupings such as 
silverware, linens, clothing, rugs, 
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books, musical instruments, paintings, 
china, and miscellaneous. As a re- 
sult of even such a rough grouping 
of household belongings, the policy- 
holder is amazed at the amount of 
stuff which he has collected during 
his married life. It is not uncommon 
to have policyholders increase the 
amount of insurance by four and five 
times, and in almost every case the 
amount of insurance is doubled by 
reason of this group valuation. 

The importance of this procedure 
is that the policyholder is much more 
adequately protected than he was pre- 
viously. Every adjuster has seen 
many household furniture losses 
where the amount of insurance was 
wholly inadequate to cover the loss to 
the policyholder. The analysis of 
values required in writing the Per- 
sonal Property Floater can eliminate 
under-insurance. 

A proper valuation of insured 
property is just as important to the 
company as it is to the policyholder. 
And here is the application of our 
title “Rates Are Only Relative.” We 
have been accustomed to thinking in 
terms of rates on insurance policies. 
It would be desirable if we could 
think in terms of premium rather 
than rates. Here again the Personal 
Property Floater serves as an excel- 
lent example of the results of rate 
consciousness. The rate for a par- 
ticular Personal Property Floater 
policy might be $1.40 per $100 per 
year. Ignoring minimum premiums 
for this example, this would produce 
a premium for $1,000 insurance of 
$14.00 per year. In return for this 
the insurance company would be ex- 
pected to pay ail losses which the as- 
sured might have up to the policy 
amount of $1,000. With the Person- 
al Property Floater it must be recog- 
nized that small losses are much more 
frequent than they are under the 
more restricted policies. Since there 
is no coinsurance clause 6n the policy, 
all of these small losses must be paid 
in full. 

But let us assume that this policy- 
holder actually has $5,000 worth of 
household goods instead of only 


$1,000. The company should have 
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received a premium of five times 
$14.00, or $70.00. If this example 
were carried over thousands of Per- 
sonal Property Floater policies, it is 
obvious that the company is receiving 
a wholly inadequate premium for the 
liability which is assumed. 
Occasionally there will be an agent 
or policyholder who will object to the 
trouble of making out a declaration 
ot value. Some agents consider that 
there is sales resistance in asking for 
the valuation. But the company who 
waives the declaration of values for 
the Personal Property Floater will 
find its loss experience suffering as a 
result. Such companies are also like- 


.ly to find their relations with policy- 


holders suffering when a loss reveals 
that there is inadequate insurance. 
In connection with many of the In- 
land Marine coverages written for 
business organizations, the insurance 


_company meets its side of the prob- 


lem by inserting a coinsurance clause 
in the policy. For instance, many 
Motor Truck Cargo policies contain 
a clause reading substantially “In the 
event of loss the company shall not 
be liable for a greater proportion of 
the assured’s liability for loss or 
damage on any insured vehicle than 
the amount of the insurance on the 
liability for contents of the vehicle 
bears to 100% of the valuation of the 
contents of the vehicle.” Thus, if 
the policyholder undervalues his 
property or his liability, he will have 
to pay his proportion of all losses and 
not merely those losses which exceed 
the policy limit. 

Frequently a bailee will object to 
the use of a coinsurance clause be- 
cause he is unable to determine ac- 
curately how much his total liability 
may be. It is seldom that a motor 
truck operator can determine even 
approximately the value of a load of 
merchandise. This situation calls for 
careful analysis by both the assured 
and the Inland Marine underwriter 
in an effort to arrive at an amount of 
insurance which will adequately pro- 
tect the policyholder, and at the same 
time give the insurance company an 
adequate premium for the hazard 
coverage. 
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The Place of Research in Insurance 


By G. WRIGHT HOFFMAN 


ProFEssoR OF INSURANCE AND MARKETING 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
F we are to judge by the volume 
of popular expression, research 
is today the touchstone of busi- 
ness success. Among companies 
whose products stem from the physi- 
cal sciences, this is in considerable 
measure true. Chemical companies 
and electronics companies are illus- 
trations. Their continuing success 
depends in no small measure upon 
their laboratory research. 


But beyond the bounds of physical 
research the case is not so clear. Com- 
panies having services to sell, or 
products which do not depend on the 
physical sciences, have tried and are 
trying to adapt the methods of sci- 
ence to their work. It is not accurate 
to say that their efforts have been 
without success. But they have not 
succeeded to anything like the extent 
that companies based on physical re- 
search have. There are reasons why 
this is so and they should be clearly 
understood by anyone attempting to 
apply research to a business enter- 
prise. 


The present war has necessitated 
many changes in the normal occupa- 
tions of individuals both in military 
and civilian life. For the writer, it 
has meant teaching Physics for some- 
thing over a year in a U. S. Naval 
Pre-flight School attached to the 
University of Pennsylvania. This is 
a long call from the teaching of In- 
surance and Marketing. It has, how- 
ever, afforded an opportunity to 
study the methods of the “Mother of 
Sciences” and to compare these meth- 
ods with those commonly applied to 
business. 

Two rather widely held views of 
a negative order should be dealt with 
at the outset. These are: (1) that 
the methods of Physics and allied 
sciences consist of an enchanted bag 
of tricks known to and capable of 
use by only a select few; and (2) 
that the methods of science are cap- 
able of application only to a limited 
area of physical and “natural” phe- 
nomena. Neither of these ideas is 
true and neither of them has ever 
been fostered by the best scientific 
minds. The truth is that the prin- 
ciples of science are surprisingly few 
in number and as principles easy to 
understand. Difficulty arises, usu- 
ally in knowing how to apply these 

1See, for example, 


Science, p. 12; 
Science, p. 365. 


, Pearson, The Grammar of 
Poincaré, The Foundations of 
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. Research is the touchstone of business 


principles. To be applied properly 
the researcher must possess a combin- 
ation of aptitudes and training not 
too often encountered even among 
those of broad experience. 


As a final product. research is 
usually defined as new knowledge, 
general in application. But while 
this definition is brief and apparently 
to the point, like all definitions it dis- 
tills in narrow compass a host of im- 
plications. Simply to record some 
new facts is ordinarily not sufficient. 
This could be done by a casual ob- 
servation of events to and from the 
office each day. New facts, yes, in 
the sense of isolated bits of informa- 
tion. But when classified their char- 
acteristics would doubtless be com- 
mon knowledge to all and so add 
nothing to our existing stock of 
knowledge. Much nearer to research 
is one who can observe from every- 
day experience one or more features 
which regularly characterize this ex- 
perience, features heretofore unob- 
served by others. Also nearer to re- 
search is one who develops and dem- 
onstrates a new solution to an old and 
recurring problem. 


The following, then, would appear 
to be necessary tests in determining 
whethef the end product of an inves- 
tigation is or is not research: 


Test 1—Do the conclusions apply 
to a representative sample of experi- 
ence or only to isolated situations ? 

Test 2—Do the conclusions con- 
tribute something new characteristic 
of the area to which they apply? 

Test 3—Can the results be 
firmed by others? 

Test 4—Are the conclusions of use 
in solving future problems? These 
are minimum tests.2 They are not 
easily met even by those with wide 
experience in research. 

e® @ @® 


con- 


OME indication of the qualities a 

research man should have are to 
be found in the tests just mentioned. 
The homely virtues of ordered ex- 
actness and exhaustiveness are nec- 
essary to complete successfully any 
research assignment assuming ade- 
quate training in statistical and sam- 
pling theory and in the collection and 


2According to some, Test 4 is unnecessary. A 
distinction is drawn between pure research and 
applied research, the former being thought of as 
that in which the sole objective of the investigator 
is to discover new knowledge, whether useful or 
not. This is a point of view the writer finds 
difficult to accept. It is true that the assignment 
of the investigator may be so circumscribed that 
the door is closed to possible discovery of much 
wider import. But to give to a researcher un- 
limited scope is not the same as saying: “You 
are to attach no importance to the future useful 
ness of your results."”. The whole history of sci- 
ence de nies this injunction. Better it would be 
to say: “Strive for useful results in your chosen 
area but remember that these often lie in _rela- 
tionships popularly thought to be of little or no 
consequence.” 


(Continued on page 20) 
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EMPLOYMENT 
OF VETERANS 
(Continued from page 9) 

pand this form, adding one or more 
columns on the right to contain com- 
ments and notes regarding any addi- 
tional special qualifications that may 
be required of any job listed. 

The making of job analyses on this 
form is not as difficult a task as it 
might first appear to be. It will be 
immediately apparent that certain 
jobs cannot be done by a person with 
any major handicap. Other jobs 
will be found which may be done (or 
which can be adapted by some 
change) either entirely or in part by 
persons with handicaps. The jobs or 
occupations falling in this latter 
group, together with those in the in- 
termediate group, should receive in- 
dividual consideration for the degree 
of physical effort needed. For ex- 
ample, machines which may be simi- 
lar in construction do not have the 
same environment (working condi- 
tions), nor are weights of the mate- 
tials which must be worked always 
constant. 

Thus, it is obvious but neverthe- 
less important that the preparation of 
these job analyses should rest with 
those who know thoroughly the de- 
tails of all jobs in your plant or busi- 
ness and their accompanying hazards. 
The person responsible for safety in 
your plant, be he foreman, master 
mechanic or safety engineer, should 
give attention to this task. 

Remember safety is paramount. 
The placement of handicapped per- 
sons in safe work depends on the care 
with which job requirements are an- 
alyzed and the importance of this 
step of the »lan cannot be too strong- 
ly emphasized. 


STEP Ill. MATCH MAN 
AND JOB 


The supervisor’s job of placing the 
worker in work that he can do be- 
comes one of matching the doctor’s 
report with the job analysis form. 

1. Upon receipt of the physician’s 
report, the supervisor notes what 
functions the applicant cannot per- 
form and the environments he should 
avoid. 

2. Then, by reference to the job 
analysis form, the supervisor can 
eliminate from consideration the jobs 
the applicant cannot do. 

3. Thereupon the remaining jobs 
should be considered to ascertain if 
the applicant might be fitted to any of 
them. For example, the doctor’s re- 
port may indicate that the applicant 
cannot lift, nor work where it is hot. 
The “Physical Requirements by Oc- 
cupations Chart” illustrated discloses 
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that Job No. 1 requires lifting and 
involves a hot environment. Conse- 
quently, this job would be unsuitable. 
On the other hand, Job No. 3 on the 
chart does not require lifting or work- 
ing in a hot environment, and obvi- 
ously would be one that deserved fur- 
ther consideration. The next step 
would be to show the applicant Job 
No. 3 as well as others which have 
been selected in the same manner and 
{ound to be suitable, to discuss them 
with him and to determine the one 
for which he is best fitted. 


If perchance the job analysis chart 
discloses no jobs which the applicant 
in question can do, it is desirable the 
job that most closely matches the ap- 
plicant’s capabilities and limitations 
be re-examined to see whether it can 
be properly adapted by slight change. 
It has frequently been found by ex- 
perience that such is the case even 
though it was not thought of at the 
time of the original job analysis. 

Once this code procedure has been 
established, it should function 
smoothly for all except unusual cases. 
One of its desirable features is the 
fact that the examining physician 
says in so many words, and again, 
according to our example: “This per- 
son cannot lift or work in a hot en- 
vironment.” The placing supervisor 
says in turn: “To place this handi- 
capped person properly, I must find 
the job which does not require lifting 
or working where it is hot.” 

ee @ @ 


STEP IV. INTRODUCE 
MAN TO JOB 

T is very important that the per- 

son to be placed may begin his 

employment under the most favor- 
able circumstances. Be considerate 
of his feelings. Remember his ex- 
periences may have made him self- 
conscious. He may be sick of having 
been the target of a thousand ques- 
tions about his condition. While anx- 
ious to re-establish himself and do 
his work well, he may be fearful that 
he will not acquire job skill as quick- 
ly as expected, and this may cause 
nervousness. 

The employer should, therefore, 
conduct individual or group confer- 
ences with all his operating foremen 
or supervisors so that they will thor- 
oughly understand and be in sym- 
pathy with the company policy and 
system to be followed in employing 
persons with handicaps. 

In individual cases, it is not advis- 
able to present a handicapped person 
to a foreman or supervisor without 
first describing the abilities of the 
handicapped person and then describ- 
ing the existing physical limitations. 
Emphasizing the handicap or sub- 





mitting the handicapped person with- 
out such a preliminary discussion 
may set up unwarranted doubts and 
prejudices beforehand in the mind of 
the foreman or supervisor. 


The co-operation of foremen or 
supervisors should be secured to 
make sure that the individual is 
taught to perform the job assigned to 
him in accordance with the specifica- 
tions outlined by the person making 
the placement, not by some uncon- 
sidered method which may harm 
him. 

Have workers volunteer, or ap- 
point fellow workers, to take the re- 
sponsibility for assisting such work- 
ers in case of fire or other emergen- 
cies. 
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STEP V. PLAN FOR 
FOLLOW-UP 


In instances where the examining 
physician has recommended remedial 
treatment, it should be the definite 
responsibility of the person in charge 
of placements to conduct regular 
check-ups at given intervals. regard- 
ing such matters as illness or acci- 
dent, progress notes on production 
and acclimation, and to make sure 
that the physically handicapped per- 
son has carried out the corrective 
measures recommended by the phy- 
sician. 

A place for recording such prog- 
ress is provided on the “Physician’s 
Report to Placement Supervisor.” 

A handicapped person should be 
offered the same privileges as other 
employees and should be encouraged 
to take advantage of all training and 
upgrading facilities available. 


Once having been properly placed, 
a handicapped person should not or- 
dinarily be transferred to another job 
until a careful analysis is ‘made of 
the job you have in mind, to deter- 
mine whether it matches his physical 
abilities and limitations. In case of 
doubt consult your examining physi- 
cian to make certain the contemplated 
change will not be detrimental to the 
employee. 

Obviously complete understanding 
and co-operation between examining 
physicians and placement officials is 
highly desirable. The natural desire 
of the physician to contribute to the 
rehabilitation of handicapped persons 
and the equal desire of the placement 
officer to fit such persons into the 
proper jobs is the best guarantee of 
the success of the plan. 





BUY WAR BONDS 
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The 1943 New York Standard Fire Policy 


A Comparison of the New Policy with those of 1886 and 1918 


~ By PAUL H. WILLIAMS* 


HE previous article ‘on this 
subject discussed the 1943 New 
York standard fire insurance 
policy through the insuring clause 
and provisions on the first page and 
line 27 on the inside page, ending 
with the provision that other insur- 
ance may be prohibited or restricted 
by endorsement, in place of the flat 
prohibition of insurance in older 
forms—a_ prohibition which was 
waived in the form in probably 99% 
of the cases. That article pointed 
out, among other things, that the in- 
suring clause of the new policy cov- 
ers lightning damage, that the new 
policy is an “interest policy”, with 
the so-called “moral hazard” condi- 
tions eliminated, that the fallen build- 
ing clause is dropped and that the 
exclusions have been modified so 
that the new policy covers fire caused 
by riot and specifically covers de- 
struction by order of civil authority 
to retard a conflagration. It also ex- 
pressed the belief that the “interest” 
feature may bring about some inter- 
esting court decisions involving the 
application of this principle to mort- 
gagees. 


The specific statement that other 
insurance may be prohibited or re- 
stricted has caused some insurance 
men to wonder if this is not a waste 
of words in a policy which has gen- 
erally eliminated much excess verbi- 
age. Undoubtedly this provision was 
inserted because of occasional hold- 
ings that a policy prescribed by law 
may be modified in the insured’s fa- 
vor but may not be made more re- 
strictive. In a state in which no 
standard policy is prescribed, there 
seems no reason to doubt that this 
provision could have been safely 
omitted and any restrictions on other 
insurance, where indicated by under- 
writing considerations, could simply 
have been incorporated in the form 
or added by endorsement. Where 
the view about restrictive additions is 
held, however, there. is danger that 
such a provision, without specific au- 
thorization in the policy, would be 
unenforceable. Since it. was hoped 
that this policy would be generally 
adopted on a uniform basis—and this 
hope is being realized beyond all ex- 
pectations—it was obviously a rea- 
sonable precaution to include this 
provision. 


_*The second of two articles on the latest New 
York Standard Policy. 


The next set of conditions, lines 
28 to 37, are headed “Conditions sus- 
pending or restricting insurance”. 
They represent a large portion of the 
reduction in lines over the two pre- 
ceding policies. They provide that, 
“unless otherwise provided in writing 
added hereto, this company shall not 
be liable for loss occurring: 

“a. While the hazard is increased 
by any means within the control or 
knowledge of the insured, or 

“b. While the described building, 
whether intended for occupancy by 
owner or tenant, is vacant or unoc- 
cupied beyond a period of 60 con- 
secutive days, or 

“c. As a result of explosion or 
riot, unless fire ensue, and in that 
event for loss by fire only.” 


The first of these provisions, which 
occupies two lines, replaces 17 lines 
in the 1918 policy and 11 (double 
length) lines in the 1886 form. The 
1886 policy is exceptionally severe in 
the matter of prohibitions, becoming 
void for all time under a variety of 
conditions. In addition to the “moral 
hazard” conditions, discussed previ- 
ously, the 1886 policy becomes and 
remains void if: 


1. The subject of insurance is a 
manufacturing establishment and is 
operated in whole or in part later 
than 10 P. M. 

2. If it ceases to be operated for 
more than 10 consecutive days 

3. If the hazard is increased by 
any means within the control or 
knowledge of the insured 

4. If mechanics are employed in 
building, altering or repairing the 
premises for more than 15 days at 
any one time 

5. If illuminating gas or vapor is 
generated in the building or adja- 
cent to it for use within it 

6. If, notwithstanding any usage 
or custom to the contrary, there is 
kept, used or allowed on the premises 
benzine, benzole, dynamite, ether, 
fireworks, gasoline, greek fire (in 
lower case letters) xx, more than 25 
pounds of gunpowder, phosphorous, 
petroleum or any of its products of 
greater inflammability than kerosene 
oil of United States standard. The 
last is qualified by permission to use 
it for lighting purposes and to keep 
for sale according to law, but not 
more than five barrels, with the addi- 
tional provision that it must be drawn 
and lamps filled by daylight and at 
least 10 feet from artificial light. 


More than one insurance wag has 
pointed out that this restriction of 
nearness to “artificial light” would in- 
clude an electric bulb! 


Many of these restrictions may 
have been defensible in 1886, when 
the old policy made its bow. In fact, 
the care taken to penalize use of ob- 
solete substances and the complete 
omission of electrical hazards has 
amused many a modern student of 
fire insurance. At no time did fire 
insurance companies refuse complete- 
ly to insure risks with these hazards. 
The intention and practice was to 
permit them in the form and charge 
such additional premium as the haz- 
ard indicated. For 20 years or more, 
most of these restrictions were re- 
moved or modified by the form with- 
out any additional charge. Neverthe- 
less, they remained in the policy, caus- 
ing forms to be swollen with permits 
and not doing the insurance business 
any good whenever a member of the 
public managed to wade through the 
policy. (The conditions themselves 
are not as simple as stated here, and 
are thoroughly mixed with other pro- 
visions. ) 


The 1918 policy was regarded as a 
great advance because it softened 
these conditions somewhat and pro- 
vided that there should be no cover- 
age while these conditions exist—that 
is, it suspended the policy instead of 
voiding it. It omits a few of the pro- 
hibited substances and does not con- 


tain the restriction of filling lamps 


10 feet from artificial light. Also, the 
conditions are arranged more logical- 
ly and are easier to find and read. 
However, except for the substitution 
of suspension for voiding, it is funda- 
mentally the same as the 1886 policy 
on this score and’ just as many per- 
mits are required in the forms. 


The 1943 policy drops all these pro- 
hibitions and simply provides for sus- 
pending insurance while the hazard is 
increased by any means within the 
control of knowledge of the insured. 
As far as underwriting is concerned, 
there should be no difference, but 
there is tremendous saving in forms. 
No longer are a cease operations per- 
mit, night operations permit and al- 
terations and repairs permit required. 
It is generally believed that a work 
and materials clause or occupancy 
clause is desirable with the 1943 pol- 
icy and most standard forms intended 
for use with it contain this clause. 
This provides that permission is 
granted for such use of the premises 
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as is usual and incidental to the oc- 
cupancy of the risk and to keep and 
use all materials in such quantities as 
the exigencies of the business require, 
with such restrictions as are usual to 
the class of business. This clause is 
recommended because of the possibil- 
ity that bringing in some new mate- 
rial or process usual to the business 
or occupancy might otherwise be con- 
strued as an increase of hazard which 
would suspend insurance. In some 
cases, also, some restrictions are 
placed on the amount of alterations 
and repairs, such as prohibiting en- 
larging the building or opening a fire 
wall. 

The vacancy restriction, lines 33 to 
35, suspends insurance if the build- 
ing is vacant or unoccupied beyond 
60 consecutive days. The 1886 policy 
becomes void if the property is vacant 
or unoccupied for 10 days (lines 29 
and 30) and the 1918 policy, accord- 
ing to lines 56 to 58, is suspended in 
case of vacancy or unoccupancy be- 
yond 10 days—giving the insured one 
day more than the 1886 form. 

Nearly all forms now give the in- 
sured at least 60 days vacancy or 
unoccupancy, so the 1943 form simply 
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recognizes this practice. This period 
may be extended and some forms on 
certain properties give unlimited va- 
cancy or unoccupancy. In some juris- 
dictions, the practice is to give a 
longer period of unoccupancy (no in- 
habitants, but furniture or fixtures 
present) than of vacancy (building 
completely bare). 

The exclusion of riot and explosion 
damage, other than fire caused by 
these perils, in lines 36 and 37 of the 
1943 policy, is somewhat different 
from the older forms and is due to the 
difference in coverage. Lines 34 and 
35 of the 1886 policy exclude loss by 
explosion and lightning, unless fire 
ensues, and then cover the fire dam- 
age only, and add that direct damage 
by lightning may be assumed by spe- 
cific agreement. Lines 59 to 61 of the 
1918 policy are similar, except that 
no mention is made of covering light- 
ning damage by specific agreement. 
Probably lightning clauses had _ be- 
come so well established by 1918 that 
this was thought unnecessary. 

The 1943 policy, however, covers 
lightning damage in its insuring 
clause, so there is naturally no rea- 
son to exclude it in the provisions. At 





the same time, the 1943 policy covers 
fire caused by riot (which the othe: 
two exclude), so this hazard was 
mentioned here to make it clear that 
the new policy does not cover direct 
physical damage by riot. The policy 
may, of course, be extended to cover 
direct explosion and riot damage by 
the extended coverage endorsement 
and by other endorsements. 

Lines 38 to 41 of the 1943 policy 
continue the theme commented on in 
the insuring clause—recognize for the 
first time in fire insurance that a fire 
policy may be extended to cover haz- 
ards other than fire and may cover 
indirect damage, such as loss of rents. 
They specifically authorize _ this, 
which none of the older policies do. 

The next two provisions, lines 42 
to 55, are not substantially different 
from those in older forms. Lines 42 
to 48 provide that provisions may be 
added to the policy, including provi- 
sions relating to the application of 
insurance and the extent of the con- 
tribution to be made by the company 
in case of loss. They are the same as 
lines 72 to 77 of the 1918 policy and 
about the same as lines 98 to 101 of 
the 1886 policy. 
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This old “‘Indenture”’ form of policy insuring the now historic Mount Vernon in the Mutual Assurance Society 
is in sharp contrast with the present stream line form in general use. 














It‘is interesting to note that this 
provision is the basis of the coinsur- 
ance clause. Many students of insur- 
ance are surprised at first to learn 
that the coinsurance clause is not part 
of any standard fire policy conditions 
and often wonder how it is, upheld, 
in view of the unwillingness of many 
courts to permit further restrictions 
on a policy. It comes under the head 
of “contribution in case of loss” and 
hence is authorized by this provision. 

Lines 49 to 55 are another attempt 
to prohibit waiver of policy condi- 
tions except under certain circum- 
stances. They are substantially simi- 
lar to lines 92 and 93 of the 1886 
policy and lines 78 to 88 of the 1918 
form—under neither of which have 
the companies been very successful in 
maintaining their position. 

The cancellation provision, lines 56 
to 67, is similar to lines 89 to 100 of 
the 1918 policy,.and somewhat differ- 
ent from lines 51 to 55 of the 1886 
policy, though not different in intent. 
They provide that the policy may be 
cancelled at any time on the request 
of the insured, with short rate return 
premium to be paid on request and 
on surrender of the policy. The 1886 
form says the same thing in different 
words. If the company cancels, the 
insured must be given five days’ writ- 
ten notice, with or without tender of 
unearned premium, which must be 
refunded on a pro rata basis on de- 
mand, if not tendered, and the notice 
must state this. The 1886 policy, 
strangely, did not specify written 
notice and was silent on tendering 
unearned premium. Many courts held 
that tender was necessary. 

Where the 1943 policy is substi- 
tuted for the 1918 form, no change 
in cancellation procedure is indicated. 
If the change is made from the 1886 
policy, it is no longer necessary to 
tender unearned premium with the 
cancellation notice, as long as the 
notice states that this will be paid on 
demand. 

Many insurance men were disap- 
pointed that the 1943 policy did not 
specifically authorize cancellation by 
first class mail, by providing that can- 
cellation could be effected by mailing 
a notice to the last known address of 
the insured, or to the address shown 
in the policy. Most automobile and 
inland marine policies provide in this 
manner. Under the fire policy, as be- 
fore, the company must still prove 
that notice was “given” the insured, 
and this situation is unchanged by the 
1943 policy. However, many com- 
panies are satisfied that cancellation 
by first class mail is a safe procedure 
in fire insurance and recent court de- 
cisions greatly strengthen this belief. 
At the very worst, it is no more risky 
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under the 1943 policy than under the 
older contracts. 

Lines 68 to 85 of the 1943 policy 
deal with mortgage interests and are 
very similar to lines 108 to 125 of 
the 1918 contract. They are more de- 
tailed than lines 56 to 69 of the 1886 
form. They provide that if loss is 
payable to a mortgagee not named as 
insured, the policy may be cancelled 
as to the mortgagee on 10 days’ notice. 
They also provide that if the insured 
fails to render proof of loss, within 
60 days, the mortgagee shall be ob- 
ligated to do so and permit the com- 
pany to be subrogated to the mort- 
gagee’s rights after a loss payment, 
if it claims that no liability existed 
as to the mortgagor, with the com- 
pany to have the option of paying 
off the whole mortgage debt and tak- 
ing an assignment of the mortgage. 
Since most mortgaged properties are 
insured under mortgage clauses and 
since these conditions are set forth 
more fully in those clauses, these pro- 
visions are not important in the ma- 
jority of cases. They do arise, how- 
ever, occasionally, where a mortgage 
clause is not used. As pointed out 
previously, the fact that the 1943 
policy is an “interest policy” may 
create some interesting lawsuits 
where mortgagees are involved. 

The 1886 form is less detailed on 
this point and makes no reference 
to a mortgagee being entitled to 10 
days’ notice of cancellation. In line 
58, there is a statement that “the con- 
ditions hereinbefore contained” shall 
apply to a mortgagee and some old 
cases held that, accordingly, none of 
the conditions found after that line 
applied to a mortgagee. This includes 
such important conditions as apprais- 
al, loss procedure and contribution 
with other insurance. The mortgage 
clause takes care of such matters, but 
there is always the danger of these 
old holdings being revived where 
the 1886 policy is used and no mort- 
gage clause included. 

Lines 86 to 89 of the 1943 policy 
are the same as lines 101 to 105 of 
the 1918 form, providing for pro rat- 
ing with other insurance, whether 
valid and collectible or not. It refers 
to insurance “against the peril in- 
volved,” another recognition of the 
fact of covering more perils than fire 
in the policy. Lines 96 to 98 of the 
1886 policy are substantially the same, 
but refer to “solvent or insolvent in- 
surers,” instead of ‘valid or not.” 

The requirements in case of loss 
are set forth in lines 90 to 122 of the 
1943 policy and are virtually identical 
with those in lines 126 to 158 of the 
1918 policy. They are also similar to 
lines 67 to 85 of the 1886 policy, 
though somewhat different and clear- 
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er in wording. There seems to be no 
reason why loss procedure should be 
changed at all by the new policy. 

One of the most frequent causes of 
jibes at the 1886 policy is in lines 77 
to 80 in this section. It provides that, 
if required, the insured shall furnish 
a certificate of the magistrate or no- 
tary public, not related to the insured, 
or interested in the claim, living near- 
est the place of the fire, stating that 
he has examined the circumstances 
and believes the insured has honestly 
suffered the loss. Just when this 
clause was last enforced is a fact 
buried in history, but the presence of 
this provision did not help insurance 
public relations. The clause does not 
offer any suggestions to a poor in- 
sured who is not on speaking terms 
with the magistrate or notary public 
living nearest his property. This 
clause is not in either the 1918 or 
1943 contracts. 

Consistently following its theme, 
the 1943 policy refers to “loss” 
throughout this section, while the 
other policies speak of “fire.” 

The appraisal clause, lines 123 to 
140, is almost identical with that in 
lines 159 to 175 of the 1918 policy. 
It differs from that in lines 86 to 91 
of the 1886 policy in that it provides 
that, if the appraisers selected by the 
company and the insured are unable 
to agree upon an umpire, a judge of 
a court of record in the state where 
the property is located shall select 
one. Under the 1886 policy, there was 
apparently no way for either party 
to force an appraisal through if the 
appraisers could not select an um- 
pire. Also, the 1886 policy provided 
that both parties should select an ap- 
praiser, but did not provide any 
means, other than mutual consent of 
initiating the appraisal. The 1943 
policy provides that an appraisal is 
mandatory on the written demand of 
either party. The 1918 policy is iden- 
tical with the 1943 contract on all 
these points. . 

The remaining conditions of the 
1943 policy are very similar to those 
in the 1918 policy and not substan- 
tially different, though changed in 
wording, from the 1886 contract. 
Lines 141 to 147 give the company 
the option of taking property at its 
appraised value and of repairing or 
rebuilding damaged or destroyed 
property, and lines 148 and 149 pro- 
hibit abandonment of any property 
to the company. Lines 150 to 156 
provide for payment of loss within 
60 days after ascertainment as pre 
scribed by the policy and lines 157 
to 161 provide that suit against the 
company must be brought within 12 
months after the loss. 

ee @ @ 
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PLACE OF RESEARCH 
IN INSURANCE 


(Continued from page 15) 


analysis of materials. But more than 
this is needed. Great amounts of in- 
tended research end up by being 
merely re-search. Exact and exhaus- 
tive, yes, but contributing nothing 
new. A rarer element, “idea getting”, 
must be added. Just how one comes 
by an idea is certainly not clearly 
understood. Peirce seems to think 
there is some inward power with 
which a trained investigator is sup- 
which carries his mind to the 
truth.* Whitehead seems to hold a 
similar view in criticizing reasoning 
is the main tool of research: “The 
mstimect of trained observers, and 
their sense of cumosity, due to the 
hat they are obviously getting 
ut something are far safer guides.’ 
\Whatever its source may be, the ca- 
acity to acquire new ideas is cer- 
essential to all research. Ideas 
he working hypotheses of the 
esearch project later to be discarded, 


ast. or confirmed as the investiga- 








researcher should have, 
amely. a reflective turn of mind. 
Ideas are forward looking — antici- 
ated results that the researcher must 
est by observation or experiment. 
n, perhaps, these ideas are 
lequately tested when the final 
lusions are set forth. Moreover, 
ome evidence that those hav- 
unlimited capacity for ideas 
likely to be deficient in the patient 
and close reasoning required to test 
them adequately. But unless they are 


so tested and by standards which can 















the ideas may appear to be, they are 
not research. 

This leads to a final quality, name- 
ly, detachment. This quality is some- 
thing more than the ability to free 
oneself from bias. It asks the re- 
searcher to be objective in all of his 
work, that is to be doubly sure that 
that which he describes actually ex- 
ists outside his own mind. There are, 
of course, some things which can and 
should be done to help in assuring 
objectivity such as setting up suitable 
conditions for observation and infer- 
ence. They are very essential for 
without them the investigator is more 
than likely to view his task through 
colored glasses. But with all this the 
fact remains that family, social, and 
institutional background, the desire 
to please, flair for the theatrical, 
3Peirce, Collected Papers, Vol. I, p. 33. 


4Whitehead, An Introduction to Mathematics, 


p. 227. 
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over-enthusiasm, and a host of other 
deep-rooted and subtle emotions are 
such as to make 9 men out of 10 
deficient in this fundamental quality 
of detachment. 


ESEARCH developed by busi- 

ness concerns falls into two 
broad categories: (1) physical or 
natural research and (2) market re- 
search. The former is well estab- 
lished in industries such as the chem- 
ical, steel, oil, rubber and electrical 
equipment lines. It is important in 
certain phases of insurance such as 
the actuarial work of all branches of 
insurance, but especially life insur- 
ance, and in the underwriting labora- 
tories of property forms of insur- 
ance. In these areas the problems are 
fairly free from the human equation ; 
experimental methods can often be 
employed to permit careful study of 
the effect of one variable while others 
are kept constant; and the conclu- 
sions reached may be depended upon 
in future application. 


But after the physical research is 
finished and the product or service 
is ready for the market, there remains 
the important task of marketing. This 
varies widely between companies and 
industries. If the company or in- 
dustry is one producing a new prod- 
uct in a field of expanding demand 
the job is relatively easy. It in- 
creases in difficulty where the prod- 
uct or service is not a new one, where 
the market is greatly affected by the 
changing currents of business activ- 
ity, where competition is keen, and 
where the product or service offered 
is not regarded as an absolute essen- 
tial. Here selling is required with all 
that that implies in sales personnel 
and effort. 


‘ 

During the past 20 years an in- 
creasing number of concerns have 
added to their organization set-up de- 
partments of market research. This 
development has assumed one of two 
purposes or a mixture of the two. 
For too many companies it has meant 
the addition of a statistical economist 
and small staff to serve as window 
dressing in sales promotion where an 
air of impartial authority is thought 
desirable. The research department 
is used to “verify” through carefully 
controlled market surveys and analy- 
ses, any ideas the sales or advertis- 
ing managers may regard as good 
promotional material. Some of the 
great merchandising corporations who 
are large advertisers, are illustrations 
of this type of approach. It goes 
without saying that this movement 
has not only lowered the status of 
market research but also harmed the 


professional standing of economists 
as well as statisticians. 

The other purpose for which mar- 
ket research departments have been 
added has been to learn more about 
markets. These departments, also, 
require statistical economists. But 
instead of being compelled to “ver- 
ify” the unverifiable, their task has 
been to uncover and set forth in clear 
language a wide range of market ex- 
perience. Markets are composed of 
people. When studied as individuals, 
their likes and dislikes, what they say 
and what they do, these people ap- 
pear as varied as the colors of the 
rainbow. But studied from the point 
of view of group behavior, they dis- 
play fairly definite type patterns both 
in their opinions and in their actions. 
As groups and sub-groups, their re- 
sponses to changes in quality, price, 
and environment can be observed. 
Where plans are carried out through 
a period of years, a contrast of long- 
run and short-run effects can be 
made. 

The results obtained from studies 
of this type, if skillfully done, can be 
of far-reaching importance. There is 
a sense in which it is accurate to say 
that the customer is always right. But 
whether right or wrong, there is a 
great deal to be learned from an un- 
derstanding of consumer habits and 
preferences. To obtain such an un- 
derstanding, the qualities and training 
of an investigator and not a salesman 
are needed. 

It follows that in organizational 
set-up, the research department 
should not be an adjunct of the mar- 
keting or sales department. It should 
serve as a sort of sales auditor for 
the company in which, beyond gen- 
eral supervision, the actual work is 
independently planned and executed. 
Where as a practical matter it is de- 
sired to use the sales organization in 
the making of market surveys, in- 
structions and guidance should flow 
from the research department, again 
for the reason that comprehensive 
and objective answers are the thing 
being sought, not new clients and new 
sales arguments. 

ee @ @ 


¥ his great work, The Grammar 
of Science, Karl Pearson under- 
scores these words, “The unity of all 
science consists alone in its method, 
not in its material.” Research in in- 
surance must embody the same prin- 
ciples, and demand of those who do 
the work the same qualities, as re- 
search in any other field of business. 
Beyond this those who do the work 
must be thoroughly familiar with in- 
surance problems and practices to be 
(Continued on page 24) 














COMMISSIONERS 
CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 6) 


come more careful drivers than many 
who are physically whole. 


“You have in some states, drivers’ 
license laws and drivers’ examina- 
tions and tests. As a result, they have 
to be taken into consideration in 
evaluating what can and what should 
be done in matters of this kind. 


“There are questions of the me- 
chanical make-up of the automobile, 
changes in the automobile which will 
permit certain handicapped persons 
who couldn’t drive an automobile 
with standard equipment to drive 
with safety to himself and others 
when the car has certain special 
equipment, such as_ special hand 
brakes, hand-operated clutch devices, 
special mirrors, hand throttles and 
other special equipment. * * * 


“We haven’t been in favor at this 
stage, as far as our group is con- 
cerned, of passing resolutions on the 
subject. We feel that we have got to 
have the support and backing of not 
only all of the companies in our group 
but all of the non-member companies 
in a well-integrated program that will 
be faithfully supported. Now, that 
means the cooperation of the en- 
gineering departments with the 
automobile industry in the inspection 
and the development of these devices 
that would enable persons with cer- 
tain: types of physical handicaps to 
drive. That may mean also an educa- 
tional program with highway officials 
and cooperation with authorities in 
those states having examination and 
licensing laws. There are a number 
of aspects to the situation which re- 
quire close cooperation and a good 
deal of investigation and a good deal 
of study. 


“When we implement that study 
with a positive program integrating 
the various factors that go into a 
fulfillment of a well thought-out plan 
we shall be doing something that is 
no more than the public is entitled to, 
and certainly is no more than the 
veteran is entitled to.” 


Mr. Spottke of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters spoke of the purposes of 
his organization to deal with the 
problem and presented a resolution 
to read into the record. Commis- 
sioner Thompson of Oregon asked 
if the solution might be sought in 
some procedure founded on the As- 
signed Risk Plan. It was answered 
that many think ultimately this may 
be the way to deal with the problem 
but such a plan would have to be 
carefully modified because it is com- 
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plicated with the necessity of making 
no additional premium charge. 
e ee ® 


HE shadow of the big decision 
eigen evident even in the general 
ineeting of the association, the first 
session of which was held late in the 
morning of Thursday, June 15th. 
There were the usual graceful ameni- 
ties, including an invocation by Rev- 
erend Clifford H. Newham, D.D., 
and patriotic songs. The roll. call 
showed forty-two states represented 
and several provinces of Canada. 
Acting Director M. P. Parkinson of 
Illinois bespoke the welcome of IlIli- 
nois to the visitors and the response 
was made by Vice-President Newell 
R. Johnson of Minnesota. The re- 
port of the Secretary, Jess G. Read 
of Oklahoma, showed the Association 
in healthy condition. New commis- 
sioners were introduced with appro- 
priate applause. 





J. M. McCORMACK 


President Harrington covered all 
the major subjects currently before 
the commissioners in his address on 
the state of the insurance business, 
clearing the way for his opposition to 
several committee reports as referred 
to on other pages of this issue. 

Commissioner C. C. Frazier of Ne- 
braska summed up a great deal of 
the discussion about miultiple-line 
coverage in his talk, which was a 
logical and interesting presentation. 

Friday’s full session of the Associ- 
ation was held at noon and after va- 
rious reports and routine business 
were taken care of there was a dis- 
cussion of workmen’s compensation 
by Commissioner J. P. Gibbs of 
Texas, in which he handled this con- 
troversial subject with interesting 
candor, winning respect among both 
friends and foes of his ideas. 
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Y courtesy of the Convention 

Committee a luncheon was pro- 
vided at one o'clock Friday in the 
Marine Room of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, where a program ar- 
ranged by the insurance section of 
the Chicago Bar Association pro- 
ceeded under the gavel of Sam Levin. 
The speaker was FE. A. Roberts, 
President of the Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, who took a 
frank look at the dangers which be- 
set insurance at the present moment 
and ended with an eloquent estimate 
of the capacity of the business to 
weather any storm and press on to- 
ward an optimistic future. 


The banquet, which was more in 
the nature of an informal dinner, was 
given on Thursday evening in the 
Marine Room and was made the 
more notable by an address by the 
Honorable Dwight H. Green, Gov- 
ernor of Illinois. The toastmaster 
was the genial and efficient E. J. 
Mecherle of the State Farm of 
Bloomington, who was also the gen- 
eral chairman of the entire conven- 
tion and deserves the utmost praise 
for all of his activities of the week. 
Short talks were given by President 
Harrington and Commissioner Park- 
inson and the well received address 
by Governor Green was a witty, in- 
teresting and timely comment on con- 
ditions in the state and nation pointed 
up with keen references in regard to 
the relation of insurance to the indus- 
trial life of America. 

The last general session ran well 
into the latter -part of Saturday after- 
noon, an innovation as conventions 
go, consisting mostly of committee 
reports, election of officers and rou- 
tine business matters. President for 
the next year is to be Newell R. 
Johnson of Minnesota, Vice-Presi- 
dent, James M. McCormack of Ten- 
nessee and Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Edward L. Scheu- 
fler of Missouri. The winter meeting 
will be held in New York City at a 
time and place to be announced, or 
if the eastern metropolis is too 
crowded with war business, St. Louis 
is to be an alternate choice. 

ee @« ® 


Committee reports were approved 
in most part with no debate and by 
acclimation. The Federal legislation 
suggestion as made by the Executive 
Committee went through unanimous- 
ly, the burden of it, as previously 
stated, as being to call upon Attor- 
neys General to cooperate in securing 
a re-hearing on the S.E.U.A. case. 
The Blanks Committee suggestions 
were given an okay as were the rec- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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BORING INTO 
AIRCRAFT ADJUSTMENTS 


(Continued from page 10) 


repair them. Depending upon the lo- 
cation of the crack and the nature of 
the crack, it may be permissible to 
splice the cracked spar rather than to 
replace it, as requested by the owner. 
The wing tip bow is the piece which 
forms the shape at the end of the 
wing and if that is badly damaged it 
probably will have to be replaced. 
Compression ribs and the butt rib 
might be repaired or it might become 
necessary to replace them, depend- 
ing upon the nature of the damage. 
It is evident at once that the adjuster 
must know the construction of an air- 
craft, and must be sufficiently famil- 
iar with the CAA regulations to 
know when parts may be repaired or 
spliced and when it is necessary to 
replace them. 

Since the assured has both ground 
coverage and crash coverage, it is 
first necessary to determine whether 
the accident resulted as a crash or 
whether the damage may be consid- 
ered included under ground coverage. 
Crash is damage resulting from con- 
tact with the ground or other objects 
while the airplane is in flight. The 
plane is considered to be “in flight” 
from the time it starts its take-off 
run until it successfully completes its 
landing run. <A ground loop is an 
uncontrolled turn while the plane is 
operating on the ground. In this 
case, since the plane ground looped 
while it was making its landing run 
or at the end of its landing run, it 
can hardly be said that the landing 
run was successfully completed. We 
can probably therefore determine that 
the damage is the result of a crash. 
This being the case, the assured par- 
ticipates in the damage up to the ex- 
tent of 30% of the damage, with a 
minimum participation of $100. Had 
we determined that the damage was 
under the heading of ground cover- 
age, the company would pay the full 
amount of the loss minus the $50 de- 
ductible applying to the ground cov- 
erage. 

We still have remaining the ques- 
tion of the 100 hour checkup. This 
checkup is a normal maintenance 
checkup which is required at the end 
of every 100 hours of operation of 
the plane. The CAA inspector will 
frequently require that a 100 hour 
checkup be made following a major 
accident, in order to make sure that 
all damage has been repaired. It is cus- 
tomary in the adjusting of airplane 
losses to pay the pro rata share of 
this 100 hour checkup cost. We will 
assume that in this case the airplane 
had been operated for 40 hours since 
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the last 100 hour checkup. There- 
fore, the insurance company will pay 
60/100ths of the cost of the 100 hour 
checkup, which is made necessary by 
this loss 

Adjusters will frequently come in 
contact with damage to propellers. 
This may occur as a result of the pro- 
peller striking other objects while on 
the ground, in which case it would 
be included under ground damage, 
or propeller damage may result from 
crash. In almost every case where 
the plane noses over or where there 
is major damage in a crash there will 
be some injury to the propeller. It 
is necessary for an adjuster to have 
some idea what type of propeller 
damage may be repaired and who can 
do the job. Even a badly bent metal 
propeller can be straightened and re- 
stored to its original condition by the 
manufacturer in some cases. The 
adjuster must have sufficient famiti- 
arity with the CAA rules to deter- 
mine whether the damage is such that 
it can be repaired by field personnel 
or whether it is necessary to ship the 
propeller to the manufacturer. The 
adjuster must also be able to deter- 
mine the difference between damage 
resulting from a_ specific accident, 
and chipping along the leading edges 
of the propeller which results from 
the propeller striking stone and 
gravel in the normal course of wear 





in service. An assured might attempt 
to secure the entire reworking of the 
leading edges along with the repair 
of some specific damage. Wooden 
propellers sometimes crack or warp 
as a result of weather conditions and 
this must be distinguished from 
damage resulting from specific acci- 
dent. 

Having brought out just a very 
few of the many things which an ad- 
juster must know before he is cap- 
able of handling even minor aircraft 
adjustments, we come to the ques- 
tion of what can an adjuster do to 
prepare himself for this all important 
part of the future of insurance. The 
first thing that you can do is to read. 
Every newsstand today has numer- 
ous copies of magazines on aviation. 
It is a wise plan to pick up two or 
three and look them over until you 
find one that gives you the informa- 
tion you need about airplanes and avi- 
ation. An adjuster should concen- 
trate on those that are technical as 
to the construction of the plane. 
There are several magazines of this 
type, and let me warn you in advance 
that it is difficult reading. It will re- 
quire study until you acquire the lan- 
guage of the airplane mechanics. 
Probably the one most valuable pub- 
lication which should be secured by 
everyone interested in aviation is the 
Civil Aeronautics Journal which may 
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A forced landing on top of a hangar presents many knotty 
problems to the insurance adjuster 














be secured from the United States 
Government Printing Office at a cost 
of $.50 per year. This is a monthly 
publication giving all of the latest 
authentic and official information re- 
garding aircraft and aviation. In ad- 
dition, the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity publishes many bulletins and pam- 
phlets concerning aviation and_air- 
craft including several on the mainte- 
nance, repair, and alteration of cer- 
tificated aircraft engines, propellers, 
and instruments. 


A second method of becoming fa- 
miliar with aviation is by becoming 
acquainted with mechanics and 
ground crew members at your near- 
est airport. For adjusters I empha- 
size the value of contacts with me- 
chanics and ground crew members as 
distinct from pilots. They are friend- 
ly people and will be more than glad 
to give you ideas and suggestions and 
explain to you the many things that 
it is necessary for them to know and 
do in order to keep their aircraft in 
proper shape. <A friendly mechanic 
will be an invaluable aid to you at any 
airport where you happen to have a 
damaged plane for adjustment. 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority 
has inspectors and representatives at 
airports and in the larger cities and 
it is a wise plan to become familiar 
with the personnel and procedure of 
the CAA. It will be necessary to 
have CAA approval of major repairs, 
although the certification of a li- 
censed mechanic might be accepted in 
connection with certain minor repairs. 
A general knowledge of the require- 
ments in this particular is necessary 
in order to determine when it is safe 
to accept the certification of a me- 
chanic. In all cases where there is 
doubt, the CAA should be contacted 
to determine exactly what the proper 
procedure is. 

Let me _ re-emphasize, therefore, 
the three steps which are necessary 
for an adjuster to prepare himself 
technically for the handling of air- 
craft adjustments. The first is a wide 
reading and study of available mate- 
rial on the construction and repair of 
airplanes. The second is an ac- 
quaintance with airplane mechanics 
and ground service crews in an effort 
to pick up detailed information which 
is not available from reading matter. 
The third is an acquaintance with 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
rules and personnel so that repairs 
may be approved in the proper way 
and with the least amount of delay. 

There is another phase of the han- 
dling of aircraft adjustments which 
must not be neglected by the adjuster. 
This is the familiarity with aircraft 
insurance coverages. The adjuster 
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should secure and study copies of the 
commonly used aircraft policies. 
Since fire insurance adjusters will na- 
turally specialize in the repair of 
damage to planes rather than in the 
liability coverages, it will be natural 
and proper for them to secure first 
copies of the various Hull policies 
issued by fire insurance companies. 
It should be noted here that crash 
coverage is provided by the fire in- 
surance companies and not by the 
casualty companies. This is a differ- 
ence from automobile insurance 
where the collision coverage may be 
provided by either the fire or casualty 
company. 


Coverage on airplanes in many 
ways follows that provided for auto- 
mobiles. Coverage is normally bought 
to protect against damage by fire, 
windstorm, and theft. These cover- 
ages are basic in aircraft insurance 
just as they are in automobile insur- 
ance. In aviation insurance there is 
a coverage known as Ground Cover- 
age which includes other hazards 
which may cause damage to aircraft 
while it is on the ground. 


The crash hazard is always specifi- 
cally insured and a careful examina- 
tion of the policy must be made to 
determine whether or not this cov- 
erage is granted. It is interesting to 
note that a liberal use of deductibles 
and participation clauses are common 
in aviation insurance. In fact, crash 
coverage is almost never given with- 
out a substantial deductible or par- 
ticipation in the loss by the owner. 


It is evident that there will be a 
tremendous development in aviation 
following the present war. The num- 
ber of privately owned airplanes will 
increase by. leaps and bounds and 
there are certain to be accidents 
which need the services of adjusters. 
Mutual companies are going into the 
aircraft field in an aggressive manner 
and adjusters who wish to serve the 
mutual fire insurance companies will 
find it necessary to be able to han- 
dle aircraft losses. Aviation presents 
both an opportunity and an obliga- 
tion to the adjuster serving mutual 
fire insurance companies. Those who 
take the trouble to prepare themselves 
will find that the investment in time 
and effort will be well repaid in this 
rapidly developing field for insurance 
adjustments. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
MAKES PROGRESS 


(Continued from page 4) 

The cooperation extended by these 
colleges and universities proves the 
need for a studied course in insur- 
ance, taught by educators known for 
their specialization in insurance and 
subjects related thereto. The Insti- 
tute seems to have filled that need. 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, Chairman of the 
Committee on Professional Stand- 
ards in Property and Casualty Insur- 
ance of the American Association of 
University Teachers of Insurance, 
Professor Howard Berolzheimer of 
Northwestern University, Insurance 
Principles and Practice, Professor 
Wallace Schall of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and Dean Loman typify the 
high standards set by the organiza- 
tion. 

Prospective candidates were ad- 
vised as to the professional character 
of the examinations and the knowl- 
edge expected of them at time of en- 
rollment. From a study of the ex- 
amination questions, it is obvious that 
in order to answer them correctly, a 
thorough-going understanding of in- 
surance fundamentals and _ related 
subjects is necessary. Not only is it 
necessary to have a knowledge of 
theories of the subject, but the abil- 
ity to put those theories into practice 
-—a stimulation of a logical thinking 
process. 


Two regional meetings for the 
presentation of diplomas were held 
in New York and Chicago, respec- 
tively, since three of the successful 
candidates were from the east and 
three from the mid-west. Formal 
presentations were made by Institute 
officials.on November 16th and 17th, 
Dean Loman officiating in New York, 
and Dr. Huebner in Chicago. 


With the majority of potential 
students of insurance in the Armed 
Forces and the nortmally small supply 
of insurance teachers further de- 
pleted by participation in the war ef- 
fort, only the larger universities and 
colleges in or near large urban areas 
will be practicable to cooperate with 
the Institute in its far-reaching edu- 
cational program, insofar as actual 
attendance in a classroom is con- 
cerned. The alternative is self-study 
of topical outlines provided by the 
Institute which serves as a guide to 
the key subject matter of each of the 
examinations. 

Despite the additional handicaps 
that wartime brings, more study 
groups are in operation this year than 
last, which is a tribute in itself to 
the efficiency and high reputation the 
Institute enjoys. 
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COMMISSIONERS 
CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 21) 


ommendations of the Casualty and 
Surety Committee which mentioned 
examination of agents, veterans’ auto 
policy, and soliciting of insurance on 
army posts by unauthorized compan- 
ies. 

The Examinations Committee de- 
liberations were adopted and the fire 
and marine body was commended for 
its announcement that a special sub- 
-ommittee will be at work to report 
on interstate underwriting in advance 
»f§ the December meeting, with spe- 
cial reference to scrutinizing the 
practic ces of the I.U.B. 
T Fraternal Committee an- 
unced that their report on the fra- 
ternal code would be ready about 
next October. Commissioner Niel as 
head of the Group Hospitalization 
amd Medical Service committee sub- 
uitted a report recommending that 

organizations such as the Blue 
“ross Plan, carefully worked - out 
regulations should be adopted in or- 
ier to avoid the necessity for federal 
egisiation and control. These items 
should include proper reserves, reci- 
procity agreements between different 
areas, and availability of the Plan to 
sndividuals as well as to members of 
groups. A meeting with the A.M.A. 
is to be held sometime soon and will 
report in December. 





he 











The committee on Laws and Legis- 
lation. also referred to earlier, reit- 
erated its decision to regard the Die- 
mand report in a favorable light, but 
New York, Tennessee and Connecti- 
“ut dissented when it came to record- 
ing a vote of complete approval. 


The life, taxation, unauthorized 

insurance, and several minor com- 

mittees, stated to their chairmen that 
re had been no meeting held. 

The Workmen’s Compensation 
Committee reported on the wage fac- 
tor and other items, as previously re- 
ferred to, and appraisal forms were 
taken up by the Real Estate Commit- 
tee. It was announced that valua- 
tion of securities will follow almost 
the same procedure as last year, the 
only practical difference being in the 
handling of figures concerning secur- 
ities of subsidiary organizations. 
Progress was indicated by those in 
charge of considering the new mor- 
tality table. 

Discharged because of completion 
of work were committees on counter 
signature, war damage reserves, and 
publication of roster of insurance 
commissioners. 


A flash of heat was evidenced when 
the Committee report on fire and ma- 
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rine and interpretation and complaint 
was read by J. Austin Carroll of 
Rhode Island. President Harrington 
turned the gavel over to Vice-Presi- 
dent Johnson and made a vigorous 
statement against receiving the com- 
mittee’s recommendations. He said it 
seemed to him that a portion of the 
procedure recommended to the asso- 
ciation by the report had never been 
seen and acted upon by the full com- 
mittee, and there was grave doubt in 
his mind as to the fairness of the sug- 
gestions made, particularly that por- 
tion giving this committee blanket 
powers of decision. Final action was 
the passing of a substitute motion 
which directed the receiving of the 
report by the association and refer- 
ring it for consideration by the next 
committee. This entire incident was 
productive of a great deal of talk, 
some of it rising to accusations that 
a small group were seeking to impose 
their will on competitors. The har- 
monious disposition of the affair was 
greeted with relief by many who 
were, to say the least, confused by the 
initial action of the committee. 


Commissioner Crabbe of Ohio, 
Chairman of the Fire and Marine 
Committee, reported for his group. 
He said that one of the several ques- 
tions discussed was interstate under- 
writing practices in fire insurance. 
Some thought that some states in ad- 
opting the 1943 New York standard 
fire insurance policy might find it 
difficult to use a form calling for op- 
tional coverage. The committee did 
not hold to this view, but thought 
that the 1943 policy was flexible 
enough to serve for all practical con- 
ditions that may arise. 

The chairman reported that stand- 
ard farm forms were also discussed, 
as was the question whether fire and 
extended coverages are in the nature 
ot divisible contract with respect to 
reinstatement of losses and cancella- 
tions because of loss. Some consid- 
eration was given to the practice of 
the Farm Security Administration in 
dealing with companies not author- 
ized to do business in certain states. 


A special sub-committee was ap- 
pointed to study whether the Inter- 
state Underwriters Board had de- 
parted from the original plan of op- 
eration as approved by the commis- 
sioners in 1928, and a report on this 
subject was directed to be submitted 
to the full committee some time be- 
fore the December meeting. 


N the report of the Fire Preven- 
tion Committee, Chairman Mc- 
Cormack -expressed appreciation to 
the National Board, American Mu- 





tual Alliance, and various other or- 
ganizations and companies for their 
cooperation with the State War In- 
spection Service activities. Lt. Col- 
onel J. B. Warden, Chief of the In- 
dustrial Protection Division of the 
Office of Civilian Defense, referred 
to the success of these activities and 
suggested only a few changes in pres- 
ent procedure, one of these being to 
include in the form an item that 
would bring out comment by the in- 
spector concerning the efficiency of 
the accident and fire prevention stand- 
ards in specific plants under scrutiny. 

Commissioner Scheufler of Mis- 
souri reported for the Social Security 
Committee that it had decided to 
make no recommendations concern- 
ing the social aspects of social secur- 
ity legislation, but to deal only with 
the insurance angle of specific legis- 
lation proposed. The general opinion 
was that complete socialization was 
undesirable, especially at this point 
when the federal program already 
under way had not had sufficient time 
to reveal whether it is or is not ade- 
quate to meet the needs of the pub- 
lic. The committee suggested making 
a study of the effect of federal leg- 
islation on the insurance industry as 
it is now conducted with a view to re- 
vealing how private enterprise could 
desirably expand its program of cov- 
erages and benefits. ° 

There was unanimous approval of 
the report by Commissioner Garrison 
of California, chairman of the Acci- 
dent and Health Committee. This in- 
cluded an okay for the official guide 
for filing and approving of accident 
and health policy forms which had 
been assembled into a convenient 
pamphlet and scheduled to appear for 
use July 1. Jt was said that numer- 
ous amendments are being considered 
and changes will be made as it be- 
comes evident they are needed. 


RESEARCH 
IN INSURANCE 


(Continued from page 20) 


able to apply techniques appropriate 
to this field. 


It is far from accurate to say that 
insurance is an area to which research 
is yet to be applied. It is accurate to 
say, however, that in this area as in 
most other areas of business, the 
great gains to be made from re- 
search still lie ahead. The difficul- 
ties in the past have been mainly en- 
vironmental. The large natural re- 





sources of this country have per- 
mitted ever-expanding production ; 
and a rapidly growing population has 
offered an ever-expanding market. 
These circumstances have made the 
problem of selling relatively easy. 
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Post-war planning ... foresight . . . early-birding 
... call it what you will... to us it’s simply look- 
ing out for the interests of our Workmen’s Com- 
pensation policyholders. Once again, this Com- 
pany has anticipated the accident problems facing 
management in re-employment of returning vet- 
erans and eventual reconversion to peacetime 
production. Broad studies and extensive research 
by our Safety Engineering Division, have devel- 
oped practical accident-prevention methods that 
will help employers cope with these problems. 


In many plants our post-war Safety planning is 
already functioning. In some, rehabilitated vet- 





erans are efficiently performing recommended 
jobs and in others complete conversion from war- 
time manufacturing has been made without the 
customary rise in accident frequency. 


As usual, Michigan Mutual has anticipated the 
needs of its policyholders. By preventing ab- 
normal increases in accident frequency, it has 
assured these employers a continuance of sound, 
low cost insurance under its program of Protec- 
tion and Prevention. Before you buy or renew 
your own Compensation insurance, investigate 
this Company. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY COMPANY 


163 Madison Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 





Founded 1912 


Workmen’s Compensation * Automobile * 
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Dividend Paying 


General Casualty Insurance 


through its affiliate 


ASSOCIATED GENERAL FIRE COMPANY 


it writes Fire Insurance and Allied Lines 

















_ accidents are innocent fun when staged by children 
at play. In real life they are costly and tragic—and still 
much too frequent. Though you drive less under gasoline ra- 
tioning, you still face all the hazards, and the threat of disastrous 
loss an accident can cause. You still need the protection insur- 
ance can give—and you can now obtain it at low wartime cost. 


Sound, economical protection is assured by Hardware Mutuals 
policy back of the policy—a way of doing business that makes your 
interests our first consideration. It means nation-wide service by 
experienced, full-time representatives. Its basis is good man- 
agement—and a careful selection of risks that has returned 


substantial dividend savings to policyholders. On automobile 
insurance these savings have averaged 20% of premiums paid. 


In other types of insurance also, dividends can represent im- 
portant savings. For example, if your home fire insurance is not 
in line with today’s increased property values, you may be able 
to increase your coverage at no extra cost—because Hardware 
Mutuals dividend savings to home owners in towns having fire 
protection have never been less than 40%. 


Take advantage of the savings and service you'll gain through 
the policy back of the policy. Let the Hardware Mutuals repre- 


sentative help you plan the full insurance protection you need. 


Hardware Mutuals 


rs Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 

plement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesota 

HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. * Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 


CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 











